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‘DRITISH ‘DRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBORY.—SUNDAY 
OPENING (2 to 6 p.M.). — The HOURS of OPENING the BRITISH 
MUSEUN on SUNDAY AFTERNOONS tari the Menths of JULY 
and AUGUST will be from TWO to 8IX o'clock 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, June 26, 1900. 


[THE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National 

Gallery). The 129rn SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 








en ten, SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 


The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksell 


EEK HIGH SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS: 
Governed by the Leek Municipal Education Committee. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

HEAD MASTER REQUIRED. Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Must take the Science instruction. Salary 250/. for first year, after 
which the remuneration will consist of and Capitation Fee, 
which is expected to increase the total.—Applications, on forms to be 
obtained, must be sent by JULY 21 to 

KINETON PARKES, Secretary. 

Nicholson Institute, Leek, Staff. 


EEK HIGH SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
, HEAD MISTRESS ee fully qualified. Modern Languages 








their Assistants, and Families. Suites me Rooms, or a Bedrooms, 
can be had — with cooking an t very 
§ per 
The Home = replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 

forms a most sealers J residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight: 's aioe at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gzo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 








Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 


Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and semporesy Assistance 
to principals or assistants en; id as vendors of news 


pai ‘ 
A Donation of Ten Gace constitutes a Vice-Presi eat and gives 


three votes for life at al Each d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all waanees for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





Every man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
Become a member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


newspapers. 

The Annuitants now number ber six, the men receiving 25!. and 
the women 20/. per annum eac se Pensions, now amounting to 
8001. per annum, are all paid from ‘he dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides pensions of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

Biol ‘ef Sas Fund’’ provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 


yl Relief is given, not only to bran grange, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who by Members. 
opty is made and relief awarded in accordance with the merits of 
KIE JONES, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon PRacany E.C. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS or other Pictures by 
Ancient and Modern Masters COPIED in OILS by a former 
Student and Medalist of the Royal Academy.—Address SyLvanvs, care 
of Mr. H, Tarrant, 39, St. John’s Park Mansions, Pemberton Gardens, 
Upper Holloway, N. 











WANTED, by a GENTLEMAN accustomed to 

Literary and Official Work, a POST as SUB-EDITOR, CORRE- 
SPONDENT, or any similar position, either in a Publishing ‘House or 
House of Business, or to Private te Gentleman. Excellent references.— 
Application, by letter, B., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


[JTERARY MANAGER WANTED to ASSIST 
in ESTABLISHING on a NEW BASIS a well-known high-class 
MAGAZINE, Must have commercial = piner ne energy, and initiative 
and have a knowledge of the busi ine and of 
eaning and i its pular li ines. Salary 
yo at Strictest pow LX, _iien c. EOF Willings, 162, Picca- 


y, 











ar: Apel ications, on forms to be 
Obtained, must be sent, by JULY 2 
KIN ETON PARKES, 
Sec ery Leek Municipal Education Committee. 
Nicholson Institute, Leek, S' 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council 

invite mel retry for the post of PROFESSOR of GERMAN 

LANGUAGE and RATURE. Applications must be sent in by 
MONDAY, July 2.— wer br particulars apply to the Szcrerary. 


ORKSHIRE SCHOOL for the BLIND. 


WANTED in (or about) AUGUST next a PRINCIPAL, aged about 35, 
wishful to devote himself to the best interests of the Blind. The 
Institution is located in the ancient historic building BL. as the 
King's Manor House, York, and includes a School of 74 Boys and Girls, 
taught by experienced Master and Mistress. Also Departments for 
Out Pupils, who are trained in Brush and Basket Making, &c., under 
competent Instructors. Music is an importact feature, and Tuning is 
carefully taught. 

An Industrial Home for Blind Women is maintained at Scarborough, 
and assistance is given to Blind Workers and others in other parts of 
the County. 

rents 3COl. per annum, with a good House, free from rates. 

gy 8 with not more than three TER hoe only), before 
JUL 6 next to FREDK. J. MUNBY, Hon. Sec. 














FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPH \EL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, 
Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


Terms, 36 to 50 Guineas the Session, 33 Weeks.—Apply to the 
Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. 





M4DaMe AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 
Chaperons, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries for BRITISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMEKICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
—1l41, Regent Street, W. 


{DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS. 

THRING. & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


\YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with age and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Trcar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N WwW. Sstablished 1884. 


MWYYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West ro) — see Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, 





Schools and E omes r 














UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS.—The Univer- 
sity Court of the University of St. Andrews invite 
for the appointments of ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS for BPiteath tion 
in the following Subjects :—POLITICAL ECONOMY, MATHEMATICS 
and NATURAL PHILOS'! OPHY, and CHEMI STRY. Different Exa- 
miners may dfor N and Natural Philosophy, or 
the Subjects may “be conjoined at the auction of the University 
Court.—Applications, Ma onaeri with bape, should be lodged, on 
or before SATURDAY, July 14 od ew ith the undersigned, from whom 
further information may be we taine: aad 
JNO. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 
St. Andrews, June, 1900. 


ECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


The ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. — , “Ei 
must be sent in to the Patncrpat not later than JULY 2. lary 100. 











per annum. 
Statement of duties, and other particulars, will be forwarded upon 
application to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 





BoRovuGH of PLYMOUTH. 


APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 

The Museum and Art Gallery Committee invite applications for 
oo Me CURATOR of the MUNICIPAL MUSEUM and ART 

The salary will be 1201. per annum, and the Gentleman appointed will 
hold Office during the pleasure of the Council. He will be at liberty to 
hold any other appointment of a minor character approved by ve 
Committee, provided it does not interfere with the due discharge 
his: duties as Curator. 








NORTHAMPTON and COUNTY TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL —TWO ART PUPIL-TEACHERS REQUIRED, One 
for Day and Evening Work, salary 301., the other for Evening Werk 
only, salary 151. per Session —For particulars apply at once to the 
SECRETARY, "rechnical School, Northampto! 


BorkovuaH of BOOTLE, 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The Technical apes nag Committee invite applications from du! 
qualified Teachers as under oleate iin: 


EVEN ING SCHOOL. 


ae SCAOHEE. of MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. Commencing salary 


num 
A TEACHER of PRACTICAL PLUMBING for One Evenin; r 
Week during the Session. Salary 251. per annum. uote 
DAY AND EVENING WORK. 
A SSACEe, a ane INSTRUCTION in WOODWORK. 
Re MiSTRBSS ot" jk... DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Salary fora fully qualified 
at ART MASTER. Salary 200/. per annum. 
INTERMEDIATE DAY SCHOOL. 
Pes HEAD TEACHER, who must have had experience in a 8 





stating the age of the Candidate, accompanied by a 
of} not more than three recent testimonials, and Cet ats 
to be forwarded to the undersigned on or ep JULY 2 
Canvassing prohibited. ELLIS, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, Plymouth, June 13, To00: 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

A MATRICULATION. EXAMINATION will be held at the UNIVER- 
SITY during the Week commencing MONDAY, September 17, 1900. 
The last day for receiving applications for entry will be SEPTEM- 
BER 1.—For further particulars of the Subjects of Examination and 
Fees, &c., apply to the Recisrrar of the University. 


G7. PAUL'S SOHO OL. 


An EXAMINATION for FILLING UP about SIXTEEN VACANCIES 
on the FOUNDATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 
next. 

For information apply to Tue Bursar or §r. Pavt’s Scuoor, West 
Kensington. 


4;RANCE.—Best School in Brittany.—Preparation 
for all Public Exams. French Professor. Only Six Boarders 
taken. Individual attention. Rapid progress. List of successes, with 
i s and references, sent on application.—J. 8. De Bay, Le 




















Intermediate School, and be prepared to enter on active work 
EARLY Tn in JANUARY, 1901. eee salary 2501. per annum. 
we 0 0 1 be sent to any applicant 
ied sen 7 a@ stamped envelope, addressed as under.—Applications, 
testimonies qualifications and experience, with copies of three recent 
bh monials, to be sent in by JULY 14 next to Mr. Joun J. Octz, 

he pad ot Technical Instruction, ‘Town Hall, Bootle. 

N.B.—Canvassing prohibited. 





jal 
Petit Verger, St. Servan, Brittany. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.). 


‘The object of this College is to give a professional training to 
‘omen who intend to teach. In addition to the course of 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


a CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 
is NOW of of PHYSICS at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIV: ERPOOL, 
Hees f VACANT by the resignation of Dr. Oliver Lodge —. Applica- 
Teter, or the appointment should be forwarded to the Kxcisrrar, with 
Profes oor GE te ee (twenty-five 3 oe on or before JULY 16. 
ap his work on October 1, 19(0. 
Further particulars may be obtained f1 om the RecIsTRaR. 





training, it offers the advantages of a sillegs life and one year’s resi- 
dence in Cambridge. 
The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). 
Ample opportunity is given for practice in Teaching Science, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Schools in Cambridge. 
te conta are admitted in January and in September.—Fall particulars 
for Scholarships, and Bursaries may be 
preted x on application to the Principat, Wo! laston Road, Cambridge. 

















[YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING care- 
fully executed in best style from 10d. per 1,000 words. Estimates 
i Established 1893.—Miss Disney, 7, Balham Grove, Balham, 





HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


[YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms, 1s 3d. ag 1,000 words ; 
over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 


VYPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN.— MSS, and 
Literary Work preferred. 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss NicHois)N, 
13, Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


‘oO A UTE ORS.—Mr. FREDERICK ROUT- 

LEDGE, Literary Agent, has REMOVED to ROSEBERY HOUSE, 

8, BREA M! § BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. MSS. received with 
a view to placing them with Publishers. Terms on application. 


HY MSS. are DECLINED.—How acceptance 

ay be generally ensured. Some for every MS. (however 

often rejected). No success, no outlay.—B., 11, Delamere Road, Raynes 
Park, 8. W. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Aecounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practi: 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on See to 
Mr. A. M. Burcnes, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Merveationtt Properties, undertake Valuations for 
tions, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 




















Probate or Purchase, Invest 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO, Advertising Agents 
e (Estab 1881). 14, ata pth STRE ET, ga or S.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT V WINCHESTER STR 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. "Spices terms to 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c , on application. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes avd Queries. &c., is 
epared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 














Catalogues, 


NHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free—Gitzert & Fie.p, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 








The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, "DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSKTTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

, &e. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


LbLBis & EBL YB Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of —y BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


IATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscett Press 
Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c.—Japanese 
Colour Prints—Btchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.-W-x. 
Wann, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, meaner Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
treet, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
prams Dickens, ceomarge et Lever, Ainsworth; a illus- 
trated by G. Cr h, &c. The 
——— and cheleest Collection ocaet for Sale in the World. Cata- 
ene issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
tren T. Spzenczn, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 




















EW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


HE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
No. 122, 
Consisting principally of 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Being our Purchases from the LIBRARY of the late Col. GRANT. 
Many First Editions and rare items by such Authors as Addison, 
Congreve, Defoe, Dryden, Fielding. Garrick, Gay, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Pope, Prior, Steele, Sterne, Swift, &c. 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
No. 122, 114 pages, post free, 3d. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, Haymarket, St. James's, London, 8. W. 


ARE BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE,— 
Shakespeare, First Folio, 1623; Thackeray's Glumpus, age 
sites, Clevedon Court, Interesting Event; Shelley’s Necessity 
Atheism, and other rare Pieces; Goldsmith's Trave ler, 1764 and} 1765, 
= other rare Pieces by him, &c. '—B. F. Srevens & Brow n, 4, Trafalgar 
mare, W.C. 


FFERS WANTED for Hogg’s LIFE of 

SHELLEY, 2 vols., SHELLEY and HIS WRITINGS, by Charles 

8. Middleton, 2 vols. ; ; Carlyle’ 8s PAST and PRESENT. First aoe 
original cloth.—Ranvs, 7, Chesham Road, Brighton. 


YHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
—— Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless per, Over which 
oe —_ with perfect freedom. Sixpence cack. 5s. per dozen, 
or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that ‘The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
licate 














1 asible for the loss of MSS. by fire 
ee y or otherwise. Dup! 








MUP18’Ss LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD,S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full — Schools also recommended.—M , &c., Association, 

ited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, % ine Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, G rrard. 


{LAT TO LET, close to Chelsea Reach.— 

Sunny, —— and healthy. Rent, inclusive, 82/. Eight Rooms 

Bath, Hot and Cold,’ &e.—A Py between 12 and 4, at ll, Stafford 
Mansions, Albert Bridge Roads. 


XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 











more than fifty- five miles from London.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


TBACESRAT HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Po newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate 
Passenger Lift. Blectric Light in all rooms. Bath- moemne on every 


floor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, aia READING, 
AND SMOKING KOO: 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect padeaen. Night Porter. 
Ful Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TKRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphie Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Sales bp Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT, July 6. 
Photographic and Scientific Instruments, §c. 
R J. oe: STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


s Great Rooms, 88, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY. NExT: July 6, at half-past 12 o'clock ’precisely, “peace 
and LENSE: S— Opera and lasses — Telescopes — Microsco) 
and Objects—a Tuantity of Electric Lighting Apparatus — and ot or 
Miscsliancows Property. 
On view day “adh — 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application post fr 





(Temperance), 











THE CALLALY MUSEUM. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 2, and ‘Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the SEC COND and FINAL PORTION of the 
FORMAN COLLECTION of ANTIQUITIES and OBJECTS of ART of 
the RENAISSANCE, removed from Callaly Castle, Northumberland. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., 'TUESD. , July 3, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock  paeuiaehy, ENGRAVINGS’ and DRAWINGS, comprising 
Mezzotint and other Portraits, including several of Ladies, after 
Romney, &c.—Fancy Subjects, some Printed in Colours—the Series of 
Portraits, by 8S. W. Reynolds, after Sir J. | ena Early ere 
—Old Coloured Sporting Subjects, the aed of a BARONET 
Portraits of Pugilists, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Engravings, 
after G. Morland and others, the Property of Dr. OKPHUO' T, &c. 
The segs comprise & very interesting Series by French Artists of 
the End of the Century the Costume of the 
Period. Water Coleur Drawings by by T. Kowlandson and others ; alsoa 
few Framed Engravings and Vi ntings. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Autograph Letters. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C., on T. URSDAY, July 5, and Two moped 
at 1 k precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS HIs- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS various COLLECTIONS, Pan 


m. 
Specimens of Admiral Blake, Lord Collingwood, Lords Nelson and 
odney, Mrs. Browning, W. Blake, Joseph Addison, Jane Austen, 
Sir W. Blackstone, Edmund Burke, ‘Il. Carlyle, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
= W. Cowper, C. Dickens, Maria Edgeworth, David Garrick, T. 
Hood, Dr. Johnson, C. Lamb, David vingstone, Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, William Penn, Nicolas Poussin, Joshua Rey- 
nolds, P. B. Shelley. Laurence Sterne, Dean Swift, Horace Walpole, 
John Wesley, Madame de Maintenon, the Great reat Duke of wchnagtptee 
mith, C. Bronté, 
ter Scott, Lord Tennyson, &e. ; 
also interesting Series of Autograph foo of Robert Southe 
William IV., and the Prince of W: 


May be viewed two days ae Catalogues may be had. 





The —— ao, Engravings and Drawings, a ee f 
- OSBOKNE, Eq., of New York 


anpen: ‘worunay, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Houe No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, ag Py , at 1 o'clock precisely, - 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and »RA WINGS, the Pro _— 
JOHN H. OSBORNE, Esq., of Auburn, New York; senupetsing teh ng 
and Engravings by Old Masters, , including numerous Specimens of the 
Works of Rembrandt and A. rer—fine Line Engravings by English 
and Foreign Masters, ae = Proof ee ere Etchings by 
Seymour Haden, Whistler, aig, Samuel Palmer, and others, mostly 
Artists’ Proofs—an Extensive Series of the Etchings. Sy ublished in 
the Portfolio, Indian Proofs before Letters; also Draw ngs by Old 


sters. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the late H. D. TRAILL, Bs "the Ldbrats 
the late Canon HILL; the Library of the ‘a hoo 
COLBY, D.D., and other Properties, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


SELL by AUCTION, at their House 
Street, Strand, W.C.on THURSDAY, July 12, ena thes ree engin 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS ana MANUSCRIPTS, eden ne 
LIBEARY of the late Canon HILL. comprising Works ‘on Ast, hed 

Science. ecology, Hist:: 9—Rerial ‘Bublications, ae &c ; the 
LIBRARY of the late F. k. SNAITH, Esq , containing Rooks 8 relati lating to 

tograp! tters— borough’s Antiquities of Mexico— 

Early Printed Books ; the LIBRARY of the late H. D. TRAILL, 
consisting chiefly of Modern Literature-Vosaqes and ‘Travels— By 
ee Poetry—the Writings of A. C. Swinburne, G, Pal 
dith, W. Morris, &c.; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late mer, 
F. fT. COLBY, D.v. F.8.A., comprising Classical and Theologica 
Literature—Books on Genealogy and Family History—Harleian Soci t 
Publications—Archzeologia, a Set ; and other Properties. (compris y 
First Editions—Books by RB h, Cruik: shank” 
Bewick, and others—Early Woodcut Books—'o, phy —Bibliograph 
—French Illustrated Works—Chap-Books and Cita 8 Books the ‘4 
Writings of Kuskin—Americana—Sporting Bow 


May be viewed two days prior. seat may be had. 











A Collection of phar ag ge oor? of the Old J; 
ndon by J. T. WILSON, bat 


M 2SSkS. Bh sendcameces & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, a 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 13. at 1 o'clock precise! 
COLLECTION’ of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the ANCIENT 
INNS and TAVERNS in the ENVIRONS of LONDON, by J. T. 
WILSON ; and a most extensive Collection of Caricatures ‘and other 
Humorous Engravings by Sperinl Rowlandson, H. Bunbury, Isaac 
Cruikshank, Heath, H. B., and oth , 
May be viewed two days mn Catalogues may be had. 





The well-known Collection of Children’s Books and the 
valuable Series of Horn-Books of the late A. Ww. n VER, 
Esq., F.S.A., Se. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand. W.C..on TUESDAY, July 17. at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

well-known COLLECTION of CHILDREN’S BOOKS of the SEVEN- 

TEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. and the 

ray hy SERIES of HORN-BOOKS of the late A. W. TUER, Esq, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, 
M&£SS88s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 18, and Three Bn 
Days, at 1 o'clock recisely, valuable and rare BOOKS, MA RIPTS, 
and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, selected from various LIBRARIES. com: 
prising rare Bibles—Shakespeareana, including some very rare Quarto 
Plays of the Seventeent Century, and the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Folios, and many interesting and rare Books relating to Shakespeare— 
First Editions ct ieeeieh riters of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries—Books relating to America — Proclamations of the Lord 
Protector Cromwell—kooks of Prints and Galleries— Productions of the 
Kelmscott Press—Middle Hill Press Publications, by Sir Thos. Philipps 

—First Editions of celebrated Modern French Writers (some Presenta- 

tion Copies)—Original Manuscript of R. L. Stevenson's The Rody 
Snatcher—FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, First Edition—Badminton 
Library, Large Paper. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A Portion of the Library of the Right Hon, the EARL of 
LINDSEY. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON . Hogs 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, oa 23, and iene 

1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the L RY of the Right Hon. of 

EARL of LINDSEY ; a PORTION of he LI a of 4 GENTEMAN, 

Books with Autograph Notes by H. ging 4 


containing many 
historian); a COLLECTION of BOOKS on ORN AMENT “and FURNI- 
TURE, t e Property of a DECORATIVE ARTIST (deceased), &., 


comprising First Editions of Fielding and Smollett, and other Eigh- 
teenth Century Dramatists— Standard Historical, Biographical, Political, 
and other Works—County Histories and Local "To ography—Books of 
Prints— Picture Galleries—Ornam- ntal Designs for Furniture, including 
the Works of Sheraton, Chippendale, Cuvilliés, De Lorme, Dietterlin, 
Lepautre, &c.—a few Early Frinted Latin Books, &¢ 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Select Library of a 
Clergyman, deceased, 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 4, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Colleetio Weigeliana, 2 vols.—D'anvers, 
Recueil ? Estampes— —Edmo' ndson’s Heraldry, 2 vols.—Arch: alesis, 


1867-98—Britton’s D . 
Encyclopedia ioeematen, age Elition 25 tg —Lodge’s Portraits, 
, 14 vols. ‘8 


12 vols.—Grote’s Greece, Ancient 
Monarchies, &c., 12 vols — cUreen'’ English People, 4 vols. —Masson’s 
Milton, 6 vols. _Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols. —Smith’s 
Diatoms, 2 vols.—Yarrell’s Birds and Fishes, 6 vols —Turner and 
Parker’s Domestic Architecture, 4 vols., and other Architectural Works 
by Street, Fergusson, and others—Shaw’s Dresses, 2 vols.—Abbotsford 
Waverley, 12 vols. —Dickens’s Works, Rdition de Luxe, 30 vols.—Kipliog 
and Tennyson’s Works, Edition de Luxe—Egan’s Life in Ireland, &¢., 
3 vols.—Annals of Sporting, 11 vols.— Scientific ‘vicitings of Dawkins, 
Spencer, Tylor, and others—Bibliographical Works—a few Early- 
Printed Books and MSS.—Autogra; h Letters, Prints, Engravings, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


tfully give notice that hw) will hold the following Sales 
by ‘ausued of theiy = Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, the 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely:— 
On MONDAY, July 2, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the Rey. CHARLES GREENWAY, deceased, and 


others. 
‘ul PORCELAIN and 
Ou TURES. ye By late Mrs. PENNELL; ~ 


ATIVE FURNITURE of 
PRENCH TAPESTRY and DECORATIVE OBJECTS of Mrs. H. 
MILBANK; anda fine OLD WORCESTER SERVICE. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 4, CASKET of valuable 
te Mrs. 

TEWELS the Property of « LADY. JEWELS of the It a 

On THURSDAY, July 5, OLD ENGLISH, Bae 
FOREIGN SILVER PLATE and OBIECTS of, AIT, the Ope i 
WILMOT. 

On FRIDAY, July 6, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITU 

On SATURDAY, July 7, ae WALLER HEIR. 
og OLD PICTURES of Viscountess LISMORE, deceased, and 
others. 
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Coins and Medals. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester uare, WC., on 


Esq., of Richmond ; also En; lish Gold and Silver Coins—Five-Guinea 
pieces of Charles I1., James IL., Wil and Mary, George I. and II.— 
‘Two-Guinea Pieces—a Victoria Maundy Threepenny Piece struck in 
Gold ; also a quantity of Copper Coins, and some interesting Medals. 


Catalogues may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 
Sale. 





Manuscripts, Note- Books, §c., formerly the Property of 
Mrs. GARRICK, widow of David Garrick. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & STMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 11, at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock 
an interesting SERIES of MS8S., NUTE- BOOKS, AUTOGRAP. 
LETTERS, and other DOCUMENTS, formerly the Property of 
Mrs. GARRICK, widow of David Garrick, including a long series 
of Diaries (1747 to 1776), containing Lists of Plays at Drury Lane, 
with Notes on the Actors—Shakspearean and other Plays, with Stage 
Directions, &c., by David Garrick—MS. Plays—Autograph Letters from 
Hannah Moore to Mrs. Garrick—the Mar Certificate of David 
Garrick and Eva Maria Violette—Autograph Letters from Mrs. Siddons, 
Garrick. &c ; also Miscell Autographs, including General Monk, 
Philip II. of Spain, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 


recisely, 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, aad 12, and Following ree at ten minutes past 1 o’clock 

recisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, consisting of Portraits 
4 Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line—Fancy Subjects, some printed in 
Colours—Sporting Scenes after Alken, Herring, ‘Turner. Pollard, &c.— 
Caricatures by Cruikshank, Woodward, Gillray, Heath, &c.—interesting 
Topographical Prints—Etchings and Line Engravings after the Old 
Masters—Historical and Naval Views; also some choice Water-Colour 
Drawings and Paintings. 


Catalogues may be had. On view one day prior and morning of Sale. 


Library of the late Dr. CARFRAE, and other Properties. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 12, and Following Day. at ten minutes past 
e LIBRARY of the late Dr. CARF 








1 o'clock precisely, ‘RAE, and 
other Properties, comprising and M Books in all 
Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign. 

Catalogues in preparati 








Collection of Indian Curios forme t by Major MYERS. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 19, the interesting COLLECTION of INDIAN 
and other CURIOS formed by the late Major MYERS. 





Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, China, and Jewellery. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
lo’clock precisely, ANTIQUE SILVER, SHEFFIELD and other PLATE, 
CHINA, and JEWELLERY, including the Property of a GENTLE- 
MAN, deceased, by order of the Executors. 





Library of the late Dr. JAMES GROSVENOR 
MACKINLAY. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
DURING JULY, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. JAMES GROSVENOR 
MACKINLAY, risi Scientific and Miscell Books in all 
branches of Literature. 
C 








gues in prep 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1017, JULY, 1900. 2s. 6d. 

The MOROCCO SCARE, By Walter B. Harris. 

OUR OFFICERS. 

A VILLAGE in the VAL D'OR. By Mrs. P. G. Hamerton. 

G. W. STEEVENS. 

PRIMITIVE SOCIALISTS. By Edward A. Irving. 

"MID the HAUNTS of the MOOSE. 

CHILDREN of the HOUSE of KAJAR. II. 

LORD JIM: a Sketch. By Joseph Conrad. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The Paris Exhibition—Vulgarity 
the Privilege of the Moderns—Handicraft and War—The Exhibition 
an Excuse for Political Acrimony—Nationali and Republi 
‘rhe Schemes of General Mercier—The Parisian Love of Kings. 

UNTIL the DAY DAWN. By Ada Bartrick Baker. 

SOME EVENTS and an ARMISTICE. By Linesman. 

The WAR OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. VIII. Across the 
Vaal — Johannesburg —In Pretoria—A South African March— 
Mounted Engi 3—C ications —The Boers as Cavalry— 
Laing’s Nek—Memories of-the Veldt. 

DISTRACTED CHINA. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


YPHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 281. JULY, 1900. 
The LESSONS of the WAR: a Proposed Association. 


OUR VACILLATION in CHINA and its CONSEQUENCES. By 
Henry Norman. 


SOLDIER SETTLERS in SOUTH AFRICA. By Col. J. G. B. Stopford. 


The HOME GENERALS and their WORK in the COMING AUTUMN. 
ky Col. Lonsdale Hale. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM in the PUBLIC SERVICE. By P. 
Lyttelton Gell. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY in 1900, and its PRESENT ARRANGE- 
MENTS. Witha Plan. By M. H. Spielmann. 


IN the BYE-WAYS of RURAL IRELAND. By Michael MacDonagh. 


ROOLIGANISM and JUVENILE CRIME. By the Rev. Andrew A. W. 
rew. 


TOWN CHILDREN in the COUNTRY. By Mrs. 8. A. Barnett. 


SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS—WHY THEY DO NOT PAY. By J. 
Henniker Heaton, M.P. 


IDENTIFICATION OFFICES in INDIA and EGYPT. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.8. D.C.L. 


MR. WILFRID WARD'S APOLOGETICS. By Robert Edward Dell 
(late Editor of the Weekly Register). 


‘The TREROGATIVE of DISSOLUTION. By Edmund Robertson, 











WANTED a LEADER. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 
The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 








ON MONDAY, JULY 2. 


mAP EE K FPF eG. 
A DIARY OF THE SIEGE. 


BY 


Major F. D. BAILLIE 


(late 4th Hussars). 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 
ON MONDAY, JULY 2. 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS (ALASKA). 


By the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 
Narrated by Dr. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, Member of the Expedition, and 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 
With 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate Photogravures, and 120 Illustrations in the Text, and Panoramic Views. 
31s. 6d, net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 Copies and printed on Hand-made Paper, 81. 3s. net. 

“This splendid volume is a worthy record of a journey carried out with remarkable success, which 
was hardly earned and well deserved. The first ascent of St. Elias...... was a quite unique performance, 
and it is very likely that a long time will elapse before anything corresponding to it will be done again,” 

Mr. EDWARD WHYMPER in the Daily Chronicle. 








CHINA, COREA, JAPAN: Problems of the Far East. 


By the Right Hon, LORD CURZON, Viceroy of India. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
A Short Examination of their International Intercourse, 1783-1872. 
By EDWARD SMITH. 4s. 


« Deals in an effective and candid method with the history of the relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. He tells the whole story with great clearness, and gives the true inwardness of 
the war from the American side with great effect.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


CHALMERS ON CHARITY. 
A Selection of Passages and Scenes to Illustrate the Social Teaching and Practical Work of 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 
Arranged and Edited by N. MASTERMAN, M.A. 73, 6d. net. 
‘‘ We congratulate the editor on the intensely interesting volume he has produced. The editor has 
accomplished his design so perfectly that the reader is carried on with no sense of dislocation from 


beginning to end; and he has succeeded in presenting an accurate and fascinating reproduction and 
exposition of Chalmers’s views,” —peaker. 


THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, LL.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘*Enlivened-with apt allusions and suggestive criticisms.”"—Morning Post. ’ : 
‘*Sure of a place on the bookshelves of all lovers of literature...... At once interesting and — 
obe, 








POPULAR FICTION. 
FATE the FIDDLER. H.C. Macllwaine. 6s. 
The OLD DOMINION. Mary Johnston. 6s. 
BY ORDER of the COMPANY. Mary Johnston. 6s. 
JANICE MEREDITH. Paul Leicester Ford. 6s. 


WESTMINSTER, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Uniform with THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN, by J. P. FitzPatrick. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
KRUGERISM. 


A Personal Record of Forty Years in 
South Africa. 
By JOHN SCOBLE, 
Times Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War ; 
AND 
H. R. ABERCROMBIE, 
Of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 
1 vol. 10s, net. 


ANNALS OF SANDHURST. A 


Chronicle of the R.M.C. from its Foundation to the 
Present Day, with a Sketch of the Staff College. By 
Major A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry, Instructor R.M.C. With 12 Full-Page 


Illustrations. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
VILLAGE NOTES. By Pamela 


TENNANT. Illustrated from Photographs. 1 vol. 6s. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney.—“ Mrs, Tennant’s book has all the 
charm of the quaint country she describes. She has quick 

perceptions and a ready instinct. Her book is full of happ 
things. Descriptions full of a grave and quiet tenderness.” 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. By 
ARTHUR SYMONS, Author of ‘The Symbolist Move- 
ment in Literature.’ 1 vol. 6s. 

ACADEMY.—‘“Mr. Symons is a poet. His diction is 

simple and often exquisite; many of his passages have a 

haunting beauty.” 


THE TYRANNY OF TEARS. A 
Play. By C. HADDON CHAMBERS. Cloth, 2s, 64.; 


ANDROMACHE. A Play. By 
GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D. Clotb, 2s. 6d.; paper 
covers, 1s. 6d. 

ATHEN_£UM,.—‘‘A remarkable accomplishment. It is 
interesting, powerful, and dramatic.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


SPECT ATOR.—“ We have read Mrs. Steel’s new novel 
with great interest and admiration. The threatened out- 
break of the plague in a great Indian city furnishes her 
with admirable scope for the display of her intimate and 
peculiar knowledge of bazaar life.”’ 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. By 


ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of ‘Phases of an Inferior 
Planet.’ (Monday. 


BOWERY TALES. 
MAGGIE and GEORGE'S MOTHER. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE and THE LITTLE 
REGIMENT. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 
THE OPEN BOAT, and other Stories. 
THE THIRD VIOLET. 


NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin Swift. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney in the DAILY TELEGRAPH.— 
“Very vivid, very poignant, very fascinating.” 


AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. By A. J. DAWSON. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ Mr. Dawson has a pretty 
humour, the gift of telling a story well, and special know- 
ledge to work upon. The result is an entertaining book.” 


JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earl 


of ELLESMERE. 
WORLD.—*‘‘ A very amusing novel; bright and sensible; 
abounds in convincing portraits and unforced humour.” 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 
A Practical Guide. 

Containing Information as to means of Locomotion, 
Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, 
Buildings and Monuments, Daily Life and Habits, the 
Curiosities of Paris and of the Exhibition. 

WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper covers, 2s. net ; postage, 4d. 

*,* Some of the best seats for Madame Bernhardt’s Per- 
formances can be booked through ‘ Exhibition Paris.’ 

ACADEM Y,.—“ THE guide to Paris.” 


London: 
WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 











GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 386 pp. 6s. 


DANIEL HERRICK. 


The Romance of a News- Writer. 
By SIDNEY H. BURCHELL, 

Author of ‘The Duke's Servants,’ ‘In the Days of King James,’ &c. 

SCOTSMAN.—“‘ Another powerful romance founded upon the social 
condition of London in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
-...The story is full of incident; and the men and women, their con- 
versations, the scenes in the streets, the taverns, and the private man- 
sions, reflect the customs, manners, and social life of the period. The 
dialogue flows in a highly merry spirit. The style of the narrative is 
the style of the age, and the sustained quaintness and easy wit are 
attractive features. Lofty personages, such as the King and the Queen, 
are admirably fitted in. and more than once under striking circum- 
stances and with dramatic effect.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The best piece of work in the book is the 
picture we get of the Court, and the brief character-study of Charles is 
excellent. ‘the ‘ News-Writer’ has plenty of adventures.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with many Illustrations, 6s. 
A DREAM OF A THRONE, 
The Story of a Mexican Revolt. 


By CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE. 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—“ The author has caught at | deftl 
the spirit of the Mexican character, and the women in particular flas 
upon the reader in their joyous, high-spirited, ever-varying character- 
istics with fascinating brilliancy. ‘The stirring nature of several of the 

pisodes is further hasized by some spirited illustrations.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ ‘The unsettled history of Mexico, its inces- 
sant civil wars and its numerous dictatorships, have often been used as 
the basis of a story, but never perhaps so successfully as in the present 
book. ‘The writer has clearly a thorough knowledge of Mexican life, 
and his descriptions of the scenery, particularly at Lake Chapala, are 
vivid, full of colour, and alive with mountain air. It is a story at once 
powerful and dramatic. Its several characters are strongly contrasted 
and glow with life and realism. Some illustrations by Mr. Henry 
Sandham add to its interest.” 











JUST PUBLISHED crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PAVING THE WAY.’ 


BLOOD TRACKS OF THE BUSH. 


By SIMPSON NEWLAND. 
*,* This story, like its errs ‘Paving the Way,’ is founded 


upon facts which occurred in the author’s own experience. In the 


most thrilling manner the author describes many new phases of bush 
life, all written in a manner which will hold the attention of every one 


who commences it. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 12mo. 3 Portraits, 3s. 6d. net. 


PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Carlyle. Ruskin. Tolstoi. 


By MAY ALDEN WARD, 
Author of ‘ Life of Daate,’ * Petrarch,’ ‘Uld Colony Days,’ &c. 








JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. profusely illustrated, Frontis- 
piece of H.H. the Khedive, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE EGYPTIAN RAMLEH. 
By ALEX. A. BODDY, F.R.GS., 
Hon. Member of the Khedival Geographical Society of Egypt. 
FIELD.—“ Interesting and instructive.” 
NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—“‘ Fascinating.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
His Wit and Wisdom. 


AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND. 
THE BIBELOTS. 


The other Volumes are— 
Vol I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
Vol. II. HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE, and FLOWERS. 
Vol. III. LEIGH HUNT'S The WORLD of BOOKS. 


° er Poems. 
V. MARCUS AURELIUS’S MEDITATIONS. 
Vol. VI. KEATS’S POEMS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-lover. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each, or 3 vols. in leather case, 10s. 6d. net. 
An Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, and bound in vellum with 
light blue silk ties, limited to 60 Copies, 10s. Gd. net. 
Each Volume contains about 150 pp., Sin. by 2} in. 
New Head and ‘fail Pieces are designed for each Volume by Herbert 


Cole. 
Each Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait executed by Walter 
L. Colls. 
The Leather Binding, with Embossed Design on both Covers, gilt 
edges, with silk head-bands and marker, is a striking feature of TH 
‘Ss. 


BIBELOT 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
Vol. LXXXV. Number 513. JULY, 1900. 
Price One Shilling net ; Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 

The Independence of the Executive. II. Grover Cleveland. 
Some Prejudices about Life Assurance. James W. Alexander. 
Soul Flight. John Vance Cheney. 
A Difficult Case. I. W. D. Howells. 
Meditations of an Ex-School-Committee Woman. Martha B. Dunn. 
Cuba of To-Day and To-Morrow. J. D. Whelpley. 
Verses from the Canticle of the Road. Arthur Colton. 
A Shepherd of the Sierras. Mary Austin. 
A Bit of Old France. Harriet Monroe. 
Missouri. Charles M. Harvey. 
Impressionism and Appreciation. Lewis E. Gates. 
Araby the blest. Annie Eliot Trumbull. 
‘Two Scholars. Edward Thomas. 
Content ina Garden. II. Candace Wheeler. 
The Machine of Moses. I. K. Friedman. 
The Cry of the Young Women. Helen M. Bullis. 
The Invasion of Journalism. Arthur Reed Kimball. 
Dr. Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare. Henry Austin Clapp. 
The Rascal as Hero. Edith Kellogg Dunton. 
‘The Song of the Canoe. Arthur Ketchum. 
The Contributors’ Club:—An Hawaiian Garden of Refuge—Acci- 

dental Literature—Fame and the Woman of Forty—Clothes in 

Recent American Fiction. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, W.C, 
*,* Agency for American Books. 
Sole European Agents for the Publications of 
MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 











MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS) 


LIS T. 





MEMORIAL EDITION OF 
G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


THINGS SEEN: 


Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books, 
Selected and Edited by G. 8. STREET, 


With a Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, 
and a Photogravure Reproduction of Collier's Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The publication of these stray papers...... is entirely 
justified by their intrinsic merits...... A deeply interestin 
and suggestive volume. Very few pages in it could we wish 
away....... None fail to bring home the loss sustained by 
journalism and letters by the untimely taking off of this 
alert and intrepid observer.”’— Spectator. 

‘*A book of which true Englishmen must be proud....,. 
As a brilliant example of the ‘fine flower’ of modern 
journalism...... the works of Steevens cannot fail to com- 
mend tbemselves.”’—Manchester Courier. 

‘*The fine first volume of a fine collected edition of G. W. 
Steevens’s writings.’’—Star. 





“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. 


With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘* Mrs. Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, 
suggestive—an incentive and an aid to the wider and more 
intelligent reading of one of the greatest writers of the 
closing century. To all the magnificent maze of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writing the volume gives a fine clue.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘*Mrs, Meynell has written an intrinsically fine book.” 

Academy. 

‘It would in truth be difficult to name a writer whocould 


have grappled with the task more worthily than she.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


The UTTERMOST FARTHING. By 
B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of ‘The Interpreter’s 
House,’ ‘The Supplanter,’ ‘A Villain of Parts.’ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


RECOLLECTIONS of my LIFE. By 


Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.I. 
LLD. M.D. ¥F.R.S. Q.H.P., &c., Honorary Physician to 
the Prince of Wales, Physician in Ordinary to the Duke 
of Edinburgh, &c. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

‘* The record is so full and diversified it is difficult to indi- 
cate its aspects of interest. The book is one that every one 
should read.”’—St. James’s Gazetie. 

“So full of interesting matter that no reviewer can be 
expected to do it anything but injustice in a notice to which 
there are limits appointed.’’—Morning Post. 

“A bulky volume of reminiscences in which there is an 
abundance of exciting incidents.’’—Academy. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The PRISON-HOUSE. A Romance. 


By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


TALKS with OLD ENGLISH 
CRICKETERS. By “OLD EBOR” (A. W. PULLIN). 
With 26 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Every cricket-lover should have ‘Old Ebor’s’ fasci- 
nating book on a handy shelf, for its 336 pages are so 
crammed with the most entertaining cricket history that 
it cannot fail to be a joy for ever, no matter on what page 
one pitches.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A book crammed with matter of the greatest interest to 


all who take delight in the game and the lore of cricket.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The CHEVALIER of the SPLENDID 
CREST. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAX- 
WELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘A Duke of Britain,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is aright stirring and comely tale of chivalry, full 
from first to last of the healthy joys of battle, daring, and 
loyalty......One of the best historical stories we have seen of 
late.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ An excellent story.”’—Outlook. 

‘““ A vivacious story.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


“A ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ of which the country may be justly proud.”-—QuarTerLy Review. 











“ Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—TimEs. 
“The best dictionary of home biography possessed by any nation.”—PaLL Mati GazeTrTe. 
PUBLICATION OF THE LAST VOLUME. 
NOW READY, royal 8vo, 15s, net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
VOL. LXIII. (WORDSWORTH—ZUYLESTEIN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


“The magnum opus of our generation.”—TRUTH. 
“ Without any compeer in English or perhaps any other language.”—LanNceT. 


“The greatest literary undertaking that has ever been carried out in England.” 
The Rev. Dr. JEssopp in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
*,* TO THIS VOLUME IS PREFIXED A “STATISTICAL ACCOUNT” OF THE DICTIONARY, WHICH SUPPLIES A NUMBER 
* 
OF FACTS AND FIGURES CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORY OF THE UNDERTAKING. 


NOTE.—A FULL PROSPECTUS of ‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 
*,* Vol. I. was published on JANUARY 1, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every Three Months since that date. 





WITH A BOER AMBULANCE IN NATAL. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
By G. O. MoorHEAaD, L.R.C.P. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE BOER AT HOME. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Miss ANNA HowARTH. 


See the JULY NUMBER of LITTLE ANNA MARK. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. By 8. R, CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘CLEG KELLY,’ ‘THE RED AXE,’ ‘THE BLACK DOUGLAS,’ &c. 


NOW READY. Which al PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ich also contains :— 
The CHICAMON STONE: a Legend of the Yukon 
The SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY of SIR, MOORISH MEMORIES. A ss . a > ja: 
BARTLE FRERE. By W. Basil Wors- a Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘One of the Broken Brigade, 
fold ges re a Fon ely P nay Pee are &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
a aught and Handled. By Antivenene. see : a és “4 ae 
M ld MOTLEY. By Max Beer- The Chicamon Stone’ is a book that, once begun, will be most reluctantly relinquished 
- oo 7 ” ere ene PLOTS. By Bernard Capes. until it is finished, and finally, 4 a nee that every healthy-minded English boy will read 
, , x y , with unbounded delight.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 
— S NOVELS. By Andrew — ag Chaps. 19-21. By “*There are ec a er adventure and books of adventure, but ‘The Chicamon Stone’ is 
8 y wi ates ‘ among those that should be read...... There is not a dull page in the whole volume.” 


And other Articles, Illustrated London News. 


FOURTH EDITION, with 8 Sisal and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the|mng CRUISE of the “CACHALOT” ROUND the 








Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits and WORLD AFTER SPERM WALES. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. The 
Plans, 6s. each. Volume includes a Letter to the Author from Rudyard Kipling. 
Contents. “Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a master...... ‘The 

Vol. I, FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot ’’’ is a book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea, and all 
Vol. II, The STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. who can appreciate a masterly presentation of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors and its 
Vol. III. The WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. trials, its humours and its tragedies.’’— Zimes. 
Vol. IV. WATERLOO and ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. 
‘“‘He paints on a large canvas, and aims at broad effects. In this he succeeds admirably. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


deoene The story is broadly told, but very vigorously, and it is wonderful the amount of = F 

interesting detail and well-inspired comment that Mr. Fitchett_ manages to weave into his The LOG of a SEA WAIF. Being Recollections of the 

narrative. It is not without significance that this excellent ‘Story of the Great War,’ at *IRST FOUR YEARS of MY SBA LIFE. Second Impression. With 8 Full-Page 
once popular in the best sense, well informed, full of instruction, and very attractively FIR FOU iall oes baa a thur Twi tan 2 Pp t Bee, 86. Of 
written, should be the work of a colonial writer.” —Times. Illustrations specially drawn by Arthur Twidle. Large pos te 

‘ is a “In ‘The Log of a Sea Waif’ Mr. Bullen has surpassed all his previous efforts. We have 

‘A CHARMING BOOK.”—Daily News. read many stories of sea life, but do not remember to have been so fascinated and enthralled 

THIRD AND REVISED IMPRESSION, crown 8vo. 6s. by any of them as by this masterly presentation of the humours, hardships, and minor 


The ET C HIN GHA M LET T ER Ss. By Mrs. Fuller tragedies of life in the forecastle.’’— World. 


MAITLAND, Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ &c., and Sir 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. 


“‘An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be placed among novels because : é 
it has story and a plot and fictitious characters, all very skilfully fitted into an epistolary C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. Twenty- 


plan and brought to a happy conclusion. But it is more than a novel, inasmuch as it gives second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. y , 
us, by the way, all sorts of charming little scraps of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of ‘*Space fails to show the excellence in every department of Mrs. Earle’s practical advice ; 
books, and flying commentary upon men and manners.”’— Guardian. but no woman who loves her house, her garden, and her childrey should fail to read this 

“ 3 ” R ba book.’’— Spectator. 
A a en meee — Courier. se BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
, crown 8vo. 6s. 
PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from | MORE POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. 
the Cornhili Magazine. Third Impression. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; 

“The place the diary claims is on that inner shelf where lie the books which are to be ‘*This volume, like the former, is an anthology in the literary as well as in the literal 
ead and re-read, and, ‘above all, the books which are to be dipped into...... ‘Style,’ | sense of the word. Dip where you will into it, you will light upon what Montaigne called 


distinction,’ call it what you will, the touch is present here which lifts mere writing into | ‘a nosegay of others’ thoughts,’ tied together, however, not by the string the French 
terature.”"—Spectator. essayist spoke of, but, as I have seen a nosegay tied, with other flowers.” —Truth. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL BY 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘The Choir Invisible’ (213th Thousand). 


THE 
INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, 
Author of ‘ At You-All’s House.’ 


AS THE LIGHT LED. 


Globe 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 








VOL. III. NOW READY. 
A NEW HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., 
Dean of Winchester, 
And the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


Vol. III. The ENGLISH CHURCH 
in the FOURTEENTH and FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES (1372-1486). By W. W. CAPES, 
M.A., Rector of Bramshott, sometime Reader 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE REDE LECTURE, 1900. 


BYZANTINE HISTORY in the 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON, M.A. The Rede Lecture delivered 
in the Senate House, Cambridge, June 132, 
1900. 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


The AENEID of VIRGIL. Books 
VIL-XII. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. _ 


Price ls. Contents for JULY. 
ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Chaps. 20-22. 
CONVERSATIONS with GOUNOD. By the Baroness Martinengo- 











saresco. 
ON IRISH GREENS. 
BEHIND the PURDAH. By Miss Sorabji. 
WESTERN SCOUTS. By E. B. Osborn. 
ENGLAND and ITALY. By Bolton King. 
The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. By Capt. Cairnes, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. Conclusion. 
G{LBERT WHITE and his RECENT EDITORS. By Prof. Newton. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Contents for JULY. 
The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 25-28, 
COUNSELLOR O'CONNELL. 
MOSQUITOS. 
POETS at VARIANCE. 
PHILOGIA FLATS. 
HEINE'S ‘FRAU MATHILDE.’ 
OLD BETTY and HER LADYSHIP. 
. A TATTERDEMALION PHILOSOPHER. 
. ON a MIDSUMMER’S EVE. 
10. CORBAN. By Constance Smith. Chaps. 11-13. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JULY Number contains— 

A PICTORIAL VIEW of the PARIS EXPOSITIO) i 

cree palm EXPOSITION. Nine Pictures by 
ARTISTIC PARIS (The “ Paris of To-day ” , i 

Hichard Whitcioe 0-day” Series. Conclusion). By 
MEMORIES of a MUSICAL LIFE. I. By William Mason. 
MACARONI. By Mande. Perry. Pictures by J. M. Gleeson. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
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MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, London, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—— os 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIKS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, with 58 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Translated and Edited from the French of 
EDMUND PLAUCHOUT. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 


Author of ‘ Elementary History of Art,’ ‘Science Ladders 
Series,’ &c. 


‘* Mrs. Bell has given us an excellent translation of this 
French view of China, and her book will be of service to 
those who wish to be abreast of the times in knowledge of 
the Far East.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The interest of the book, which has been very well 
translated by Mrs. Bell, is much enhanced by a large 
number of excellent illustrations.”—Glasgow Herald, 





NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY 
ALLEN UPWARD. 


NOW RBADY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially 
Designed Cover by Will Owen, price 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL CAREER 


OF 


EBENEZER LOBB. 


Related by Himself and Edited, with an Appreciation, 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


————e 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has 
pleasure in announcing that he 
is publishing on JULY 7, in 
his “ Green Cloth Inbrary,” an 
important New Novel by JOHN 
OLIVER HOBBES. It is 
entitled ROBERT ORANGE, 
is a Continuation of the 
History of Robert Orange, 
M.P., and the Sequel to this 
Author's well-known Novel ‘ The 
School for Saints.’ To be had 
at the Libraries and of all Book- 


sellers, price 6s. 





A FASCINATING NOVEL OF DOMESTIC AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


The MINISTER’S GUEST. By 


ISABELLA SMITH. (‘‘ Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.”’) 6s. 
to the public who like books dealing with 





OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 


MISS BEATRICE WHITBY’S NEW NOVEL 
THE FIRST PRINTING IS ENTIRELY 
EXHAUSTED. 

A SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


BEQUEATHED. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘ Part of the 
Property,’ &c. 


** Miss be 4 has a public of her own, and very rightly. 
Compared with our many fertile writers, she does not 
produce much, but what she does produce is always above 
the average, never merely conventional.” —Globe. 

** Miss Whitby’s quiet studies in human nature, especially 
in womankind, are soberly unfolded, and give an impression 
of sympathy and understending.”—Atheneum. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. G. B. BURGIN. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 68. 


The PERSON in the HOUSE. By 


G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘The Tiger’s Claw,’ ‘The 
Hermits of Gray’s Inn,’ &. 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 

‘The scene is laid in the England of to-day, and though 
the story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern 
limitations. What most strikes one is the excellence of the 
construction. Women especially will like this novel, which 
will appeal successfully to their feelings.”— Globe. 

“The story is wholesome, the author grips her involved 
plot thoroughly, and the developing interest leads up to a 
finish in which everybody is made happy.”—Glasgow Herald. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By Eden 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ ‘My 
Laugbing Philosopher,’ &c. A Newand Revised Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys Pethybridge, 
price 3s. 6d. 
‘‘A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** One of the best of the author's books, and should havea 
renewed and wider popularity.”—Globe. 
“The book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, LTDp., 





13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





A ic novel app 
religious circles The mode in which one of the chief characters 
manages to break off his engagement—or rather to induce Mary Lee 
to resign him—is worked out in a natural and ingenious way, and is the 
central interest of the book ; but the latter is embroidered by a great 
many entertaining and pleasant episodes, and by a large number of 
characters which are drawn with real firmness of hand. The life among 
the Dissenters of Market Pately is painted with a slight suspicion of 
satire, but on the whole neither unfaithfully nor unsympath lly. 
The poor deluded Mr. Ketterly, a bachelor minister, is really a very 

thetic and touching figure. ‘The incidental people—servants, shop- 

eepers, oddities at the chapel. &c.—are drawn with skill and variety. 
‘ The Minister’s Guest’ is, in fine, a novel of the class in which Mrs. 
Gaskell’s take so higharank. The author is at home in depicting the 
humours of middle-class life, which she evidently knows well, and she 
has a strong sympathy with practical country concerns. 


The SCHOOL for SAINTS. By John 


OLIVER HOBBES, Author of ‘The Herb Moon,’ ‘Some Emotions 
and a Moral,’ &c. Cheap Edition, paper covers, now ready, 6d. 








The PARIS SALON of 1900. Being 


over 100 Reproductions of the Cream of the Salon during the Exhibi- 
tion Years, together with Letterpress descriptive of the Pictures. 
In Four Parts, in paper covers, at 1s. each, or complete, cloth bound, 
13} in. by llin., 5s. rt II. just published, 1s. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


BROWN, V.C. By-the Author of 


‘Through Fire to Fortune.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d. 











A NEW CRICKET BOOK. 


CRICKET. By Lord Harris, Albert 
WARD, M. A. NOBLE, F. G. BULL, P. F. WARNER, T. C COL- 
LINGS, TOM HEARNE, F. E. LACEY. Profusely illustrated. 


(“Sports Library.”) Cloth, 2s. 6d. wes 


A NEW VOLUME IN “THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 
LITTLE INDABAS. About Blacks, 


Boers, and British. Sketches of Natal and Boer Life. By J. MAC. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


SIX-SHILLING EDITION. 


IN DWARFLAND and CANNIBAL 
COUNTRY. A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. 
Ry A.B LLOYD With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
H KENNAWAY, Rart.,M.P. New Edition. With 146 Illustrations 
and Maps Cloth, 6s. . 

“One of the most interesting and instructive records of missionary 


work and exploration that have ever been given to the world. 
Scotsman. 











A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


IN BIRD-LAND with FIELD GLASS 
and CAMERA. By OLIVER G. PIKE. Illustrated with 83 Photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature by the Author, and with Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 6s. $ 

“Ts not only of considerable value pictorially, but is a very pleasan 
record of a keen observer's rambles in birdland.”— Westminster Gazette. 





BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


DREAM LIFE and REAL LIFE. By 
RALPH IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER). New Edition, just published. 


The DIARY of a DREAMER. By 


ALICE DEW-SMITH, Author of ‘Tom Tug aad Others,’ &c. 


Cloth, 6s 
“Cannot fail to give very real pleasure to all who can appreciate 


clever and good writing.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





London: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Things Seen. By G. W. Steevens. Selected 
and edited by G. 8. Street. With a 
Memoir by W. E. Henley. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Tuz volume before us consists of reprints, 
and forms the first instalment of a memorial 
edition of the works of George W. Steevens. 
It contains also a fine panegyric from the 
pen of Mr. Henley ; but we regret that he 
should have gone out of his way to drag in 
his own opinions upon South Africa. They 
are somewhat out of place in this memoir, 
and in a foot-note Mr. Henley shows an 
uneasy consciousness that by some they may 
be possibly thought to be not in accordance 
with the real views of Steevens himself. It 
is unnecessary in a charming life of Steevens 
and appreciation of his writings that we 
should read in the fifth line of “the mad 
and criminal old man at Pretoria”; and we 
prefer to dwell, with Mr. Henley, on the 
sweetness, the power, the courage, and the 
accomplishment of his friend. 

Under the hackneyed title—taken from 
a well-known French book, and not original 
in that—which heads this volume, we find 
the last virtually new work that we shall 
see from a man whom all miss and will con- 
tinue to miss throughout their lives. The 
articles here printed have, indeed, already 
appeared, some in the National Observer, 
some in Blackwood, some in the Daily Mail; 
but they are not known to the same publics. 
Only a few of the personal friends of 
Steevens have previously seen them all. 
That they are diverse was to be expected ; 
and, on the whole, they stand excellently 
the test of collection in a volume. 

‘The New Gibbon,’ which pronounces on 
the doom of the British Empire, is a playful 
piece ; not, we think, like Gibbon—certainly 
ess like Gibbon than some passages from 
the pens of other imitators—but fine in 
ony and style. Alluding to our times, 

teevens writes :— 

“It was scarcely possible that the eyes of 
contemporaries should discern in the public 

city the latent causes of decay and corruption. 





To the vulgar mind the British Empire was a 
triumphant proof of the possibility, as of the 
blessings, of a wise democracy.” 

What were Steevens’s real opinions upon 
such points no man can say. He was re- 
ceptive, adoptive, ironical, in his way con- 
troversial; and while in his last illness he 
would have conversed with a pro- Boer 
friend (mentioned in one of the foot-notes) 
so as to seem occasionally pro-Boer, he very 
likely would have conversed with Mr. Henley, 
had the latter been in Ladysmith, so as to 
seem occasionally a British Imperialist after 
Mr. Henley’s own type. At one time he 
seemed a Tory, at another time an old- 
fashioned Radical, and the probability is 
that the man, who was intensely literary 
in the turn of his mind, and also very 
young, had not come out of the purely 
ironical stage and adopted permanent 
opinions and a fixed way of looking at 
things for life. That he had a graceful 
nature is undoubted, but his particular 
opinions can hardly be said to count. 

The article on Mr. Balfour’s philosophy 
is one of remarkable intellectual power, 
and a knowledge of German philosophy 
underlies it which does not appear on the 
surface. It is an article two-thirds of which 
might have been read with delight by a 
clerical Conservative wishing to learn that 
Mr. Balfour was orthodox. Then we come 
to the main point—the attempt to find a 
God by a mental process, and from that 
point the article is contemptuous, and works 
up, with almost vehemence, to the point 
where it is declared that Mr. Balfour’s 
“living God” is ‘ worthless and unmean- 
ing.” 

The article on ‘The New Tennyson’ is 
not, as is the article on Mr. Balfour, a 
serious contribution to philosophy, but, like 
several of the others, a good piece of irony; 
and that on ‘ Little Eyolf’ is one of the best 
pieces of Ibsen criticism that we have seen. 
There is much that shows real insight 
into both the strength and the weakness of 
Ibsen in this passage :— 

‘* The only ghost admissible to the theatre in 
these days is the inherited characteristic. In 
any case, Death the Assuager does not take the 
fiord steamer down to Christiania, nor would 
any pure-bred hell-hound condescend to be led 
round cottages by a string.” 

The following is also worth noting :— 

‘* There are more lessons come out of Ibsen’s 
plays than ever went into them. The human 
mind could extract a lesson out of the ‘ Nibe- 
lungenlied’ if it thought fit ; it habitually draws 
precepts from the ‘Song of Solomon.’” 

From a comparison of the articles already 
named the extraordinary versatility of the 
mind of Steevens may be judged. 

Another article that pleases us is one 
called ‘The Futile Don’ :— 

‘He kneels down in chapel, covering his 

face with his hands to shut out the under- 
graduates......You would docket him as the 
pattern of important futility.” 
But is not ‘important’ in this passage 
used in the French rather than the very 
different allowable English sense of the 
word ? 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the volume 
is a little padded towards the end with some 
reporting, although it is glorified reporting 
—reporting of the best kind. An appendix 
contains passages from the Ladysmith Lyre— 





not the happiest of those which Steevens 
wrote for that remarkable periodical. Some 
of the ‘Telegrams from London,’ containing 
‘‘war news,” were inimitable, and were his. 








Coutts § Co., Bankers, Edinburgh and London. 
By Ralph Richardson. (Stock.) 


Tue compilation of Mr. Richardson’s work 
was inspired, as he tells us in the preface, 
by the fact that the Edinburgh banking 
house of the Couttses’ successors is now 
occupied by a Government office of which he 
is the head. It is not often that memoirs 
such as those contained in these pages take 
their origin from such a cause, Though 
some of the old-world surroundings are 
altered, many of the main features remain 
the same; so Mr. Richardson has sat under 
the shadow of the banking house of John 
Coutts, ‘‘ where, as Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh (1742-1744), he entertained the 
notables of the Scottish capital,” and 
pondered over the ways of a century and a 
half since, till, imbued with the spirit of 
those times, he was led to write this 
chronicle. 

John Coutts, the first of the family whose 
doings are recorded in this volume, was well 
endowed with the strong commonsense 
which has characterized many members of 
his family since his time. His portrait, in 
a flowing wig, copied from James McArdell’s 
contemporary mezzotint after Allan Ram- 
say’s picture, bears an interesting family 
likeness to that of his great-granddaughter 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, with whose history 
the volume closes. The changes which 
Edinburgh has gone through are, perhaps, 
even greater than those which the Coutts 
family has experienced. In the days of 
John Coutts Edinburgh was still a city 
surrounded by walls in which there were 
but nine openings, of which five are described 
by the word “ port,” signifying their size, 
the remaining four being only ‘ posterns” 
for foot passengers. Hedged in as it was 
thus, Edinburgh had eminently a character 
of its own. Rough, untidy, medieval in 
its manners and customs, filthy by day and 
almost indescribable at night, its atmo- 
sphere the ‘‘ villainous compound of smells” 
chronicled in the pages of ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
the proud city still had the feelings and the 
characteristics of a capital. The lack of 
money was general and extreme. The muni- 
cipal revenue and the valuation of its rents 
are now more than fifty times as large as 
they were then. But the prevalent poverty 
was far more than counterbalanced by the 
ability which the narrow enclosure con- 
tained. The long list of honoured names of 
inhabitants at the time to which Mr. Richard- 
son refers, including, among others almost 
equally distinguished, Adam Ferguson, 
Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, David Hume, 
and William Robertson, tells us how rich 
Edinburgh was in intellectual power. Their 
official incomes specified by Mr. Richardson 
may be best described as in inverse propor- 
tion to their ability. 

With these indications of the general 
poverty of the place it is the more wonderful 
that John Coutts contrived to lay the founda- 
tion of so much wealth for his descend- 
ants. It is, perhaps, as singular to note 
how dissimilar his business was to that of 
his successors at the present day. Dealings 
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in corn, buying and selling goods on com- 
mission, are mentioned among the main 
occupations of his firm; the one point which 
approached modern banking was the nego- 
tiation of bills of exchange. The Bank of 
Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, the 
British Linen Company (the last three 
incorporated in 1746 for the purpose of 
carrying on the manufacture of linen and 
banking in connexion with it), three banks 
still in full vigour, were established and 
flourishing in his time. The house of 
John Coutts & Co. was the earliest private 
banking house in Scotland. They soon 
established a firm in London, and for a 
time a third branch in Rotterdam. They do 
not seem to have confined themselves by 
any means to strict banking lines. Accus- 
tomed as one is to regard Coutts’s Bank 
as a citadel of propriety, the occupation of 
the Rotterdam house seems now specially 
incongruous, their chief trade having been the 
shipping of tea, spirits, and other contraband 
goods for smugglers! Mr. Richardson draws 
a picture of Lord President Coutts sitting 
clad in ermine, directing against smugglers 
all the terrors of the law, while his son 
John supplied the malefactors with tea and 
spirits, and lived by their contraband trade. 
There were four brothers, sons of John 
Coutts, of whom James and Thomas became 
the best known. At that time Drummond’s 
was the Tory bank, west of Temple Bar. 
George Campbell, supported by his chief 
the Duke of Argyle, had also started a 
bank, which became the Whig resort west 
of Temple Bar. James Coutts married a 
niece of George Campbell, and after several 
changes, both in the Edinburgh and the 
London firm, he was joined by his brother 
Thomas. They established themselves in 
the Strand on Christmas Day, 1762. Of all 
the men of the family of that generation 
Thomas Coutts appears to have had the 
strongest character. He and his three 
brothers 

‘*were early placed in their father’s bank in 
Edinburgh, and formed a mischievous quartette, 
so far as Mr. Trotter, their father’s partner, 
was concerned. ‘One of their tricks,’ says Sir 
W. Forbes, ‘consisted in their putting a live 
mouse under the cover of Mr. Trotter’s ink- 
stand, and watching with glee for the start he 
was to give when, on lifting the lid, the animal 
jumped out, to the no small amusement, as 
might be expected, of the whole counting- 
house.’ ”’ 

But after these youthful outbursts, as a 
grown man no one, in accounts, could be 
more exact. Mr. Richardson relates a story 
of his dealings with an old school friend 
whom he regaled with an extremely good 
dinner :— 

**Next day his friend met Coutts at the 
bank to arrange some business accounts, and on 
balancing them it was found that the sum of 
one penny was due to Thomas Coutts. His 
friend laughed, and said : 

“* “Of course, you won’t want me to pay you 
that penny ?’ 

*«* Pardon me, I do,’ replied Coutts. 

‘** What !’ cried his friend, ‘you give me a 
sumptuous dinner one day, and ask me for a 
penny the next ?’ 

*** Excuse me,’ said Coutts, ‘if I had not 
been so particular in getting my pence, I should 
not have been able to give you any dinner at all, 
my friend.’” 

Precise and exact in all that concerned 
business, Thomas Coutts allowed himself 








exceptional liberty in all that related to his 
private life :— 

‘*He was an absolutely independent man. 

Maker of his own fortune, he spent it as and 
where he chose...... Whilst his brother James 
had considerable ambition, and became Member 
of Parliament for his native city of Edinburgh, 
Thomas had no desire to shine in public life 
except as a banker.” 
Valued for his advice by William Pitt, 
and on the most friendly terms with the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
with many acquaintances in the highest 
society, he chose for his wife his brother 
James’s housemaid, a woman of strong good 
sense and exemplary conduct. She died 
in 1814. Thomas Coutts next married Miss 
Mellon, at that time a young and beautiful 
actress. This marriage, like his first, was 
extremely happy. He died in 1822. His 
widow, to whom he left the whole of his pro- 
perty, became the Duchess of St. Albans, 
and she bequeathed, at her death in 1837, 
all she possessed—over a million—to her first 
husband’s granddaughter, Lady Burdett- 
Coutts. 

The great public spirit shown by this lady 
during her long and useful life is pleasantly 
exhibited in Mr. Richardson’s pages. The 
archbishopric of Cape Town, the bishoprics 
of Adelaide and British Columbia; a church, 
with mission buildings, schools, and a 
technical institute, in Westminster, in 
memory of her father, who for thirty years 
had represented Westminster in Parliament; 
other churches in London, schools, and much 
benevolent work of all sorts; a geological 
scholarship at the University of Oxford; 
Columbia Market in the east of London, 
and a great deal else that is useful and good 
have been fostered by the care of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts. In all these things, and in 
her work at the Whitelands Training College, 
desiring that its education should ever be 
‘‘of a feminine and domestic character,’’ are 
shown “ the practical insight, untiring devo- 
tion, and great wisdom brought to bear on 
philanthropic subjects” by Lady Burdett- 
Coutts. 

We may fitly complete our notice of an 
interesting volume with this description 
from the title-page: ‘‘The memoirs of a 
family distinguished for its public services 
in England and Scotland.” Mr. Richardson 
has written them, and in a bright and read- 
able style. 








General John Jacob, Commandant of the Sind 
Irregular Horse and Founder of Jacobabad. 
By Alexander Innes Shand. (Seeley & Co.) 


Joun Jacop was unquestionably a man of 
mark, conspicuous among those distin- 
guished men who have watched over the 
frontiers of India and have been happily 
called Wardens of the Marches. Therefore 
his biography, though published forty-two 
years after his death, should still be inter- 
esting to survivors who knew him personally, 
and valuable to students who desire to learn 
from his experience and possibly to follow 
in his steps. 

On reading it one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that, though he can 
have received but the slenderest education 
before he went to India and led presumably 
a busy life there, yet he found it possible 
to write on subjects so widely different as 
the administration of Sind, the Indian army, 








and the ‘ Progress of Being in the Universe’; 
to experiment with the rifle in its early days 
and to invent improvements both in its 
barrel and bullets; and to make 

‘*a wonderful clock, with phases of the moon 
on the dial, involving a marvellously exact mani- 
pulation of innumerable wheels, which he cut 
with his own hands. That clock was wound up 
and set going in celebration of a visit of Mrs, 
Frere to Jacobabad, and the pendulum was a 
round shot sent by Green from Mooltan.” 


All this and much more in addition to mili- 
tary duties; to engineering (hydraulic), as 
well as making roads and building houses; 
to political work; to forestry; and, it may 
be said, to founding the town which bears 
his name. 

Whence came this ability? Jacob was 
born in 1812, was sent to Addiscombe—the 
East India Company’s Military Seminary 
as it was then called—at the age of fourteen, 
and when just sixteen, having qualified for 
the artillery, left that abode of learning 
for India, and never returned. Those who are 
acquainted with the course of instruction 
which then obtained at Addiscombe can 
scarce forbear smiling at the list of subjects 
which he attacked, and wondering, not at his 
shortcomings, but at the measure of success 
which he achieved. Yet there were then at 
Addiscombe many boys whose names are 
written conspicuously in the pages of his- 
tory; amongst others Robert ©. Napier, 
who died Field- Marshal Lord Napier of 
Magdala; Sir William E. Baker; Sir James 
Brind; Sir Robert Montgomery; Eldred 
Pottinger, defender of Herat; Sir Henry M. 
Durand; and Sir Vincent Eyre—so that the 
time seems to have been propitious for the 
production of able men. 

Jacob landed at Bombay in 1828, and 
after ten years of uneventful service was 
ordered to join the army of the Indus, then 
being assembled for the first Afghan War. 
Apparently he did not accompany the army 
to Kabul, but was left in Sind, where he 
served under Major Billamore against the 
Balichis. Till 1842 Jacob remained in the 
artillery, but when a vacancy occurred 
Outram appointed him to the command of 
the Sind Horse, and this may be considered 
the commencement of lis career. With his 
regiment he formed part of Sir Charles 
Napier’s force in the campaign which ended 
with the annexation of Sind; and from that 
great general his conduct elicited admiration 
and praise. ‘‘ Soldiers,” said Sir Charles, 
“there are different kinds of glory—the 
glory of battle and the glory of endurance. 
Of the first, the little to be gleaned was 
carried away by Salter, Jacob, and their 
companions.” In 1847 Jacob was appointed 
to command the frontier from the Punjab 
southwards. Here practically his life was 
spent; he found the country a wilderness, 
the border unsafe by reason of robbers; he 
left it in part a garden and throughout 
secure. The importance of his work became 
evident in the Mutiny, for Frere, who was 
then Commissioner, was able to send troops 
to help the Punjab. 

When war with Persia was decided on, 
towards the end of 1856, Jacob, though he 
openly and strongly disapproved of the 
expedition, was second in command, the 
chief being his friend Sir James Outram, at 
whose instance he was appointed A.D.C. to 
the Queen, with the rank of colonel. After- 
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wards he was selected for the command of a 
column during the Mutiny; but his return 
from Persia having been delayed, it was 
given to Sir Hugh Rose. Curiously enough, 
he showed no sign of disappointment, and 
was apparently quite reconciled to returning 
to Sind, though he must have fully under- 
stood the importance to his career of the 
change. Possibly his health was failing 
and he knew it, for soon afterwards signs 
of decay became apparent; his handwriting 
became shaky and illegible, mental exertion 
a burden, and towards midnight on December 
5th-6th, 1858, worn out in mind and body, 
he died at Jacobabad, surrounded by the 
European and native officers of the station, 
who had been summoned by his trusted 
lieutenant and ardent admirer Sir Henry 
Green. 

Such, in short, is the story which the bio- 
grapher has to tell, and there remains to be 
considered still more briefly how it is told. 
We venture to think that it is unnecessarily 
extended by comments on events with which 
Jacob was not directly concerned, such as 
tke considerations which led Lord Auckland 
to undertake the first Afghan War, the 
conduct of operations beyond Sind, and 
Lord Ellenborough’s administration. There 
is, moreover, evidence of a lack of expert 
knowledge in matters of detail; want of 
familiarity with Indian languages has led 
to many errors, unimportant doubtless, but 
still to be regretted; of Jacob’s rifle it is 
said that it had a straight trajectory up to 
a flight of 1,200 yards, a remarkable state- 
ment to be made by a writer whe, we be- 
lieve, has some acquaintance with matters 
concerniag sport, and one which would seem 
to invelve suspension of the force of gravity. 
The styte, too, leaves something to be desired 
as regards elegance and definite expression. 
Thus we read of Jacob, ‘Simple himself in 
all his tastes, he never neglected the wisdom 
of impesing on Orientals, who associate 
authority with visible signs.” Jacob was 
probably the last man te countenance im- 
position on Orientals as a means of state- 
craft, though no doubt +e was alive to the 
advantage of impressing them with the 
dignity of the ruling race. 


The illustrations deserve attention; they | 


are generally well selected and well repro- 
duced. Chief in interest is Jacob’s likeness 
from an engraving ; it shows a very strange- 
looking head, literally surrounded by masses 
of long hair; indeed, enveloped in a 
turban he might have passed undetected 
awong the noted border robbers of whom 
a group is shown at p. 182. There are good 
likenesses of Col. Maleolm Green and of Sir 
Hienry Green. An index is supplied; type, 
paper, and binding ere satisfactory; and 
the volume may be commended to those 
waterested in Indian history. 








Nummits and Crummits: Devonshire Customs, 
Characteristics, and Folk-lore. By Sarah 
Hewett. (Burleigh.) 

Tse writer of these pages has previously 

produced books on the great county of the 

West, such as ‘The Peasant Speech of 

Devon’ and ‘ Devonshire Stories,’ but it is 

somewhat unfortunate that the second title 

should have been given to this gathering of 
odds and ends. It can only prove a con- 
siderable disappointment to lovers of the 





west of England, for, whatever may be 
the merits of these miscellaneous scraps, the 
greater part of the book pertains nearly as 
much to any other county of England—say 
Derbyshire, Lincoln, Worcestershire, or 
Surrey—as it does to Devonshire. And yet 
in the short preface the collection is twice 
over named as specially Devonian. 

The first section, entitled ‘Superstitions,’ 
occupies forty-five pages, about eight of 
which are connected with Devonshire. The 
account of Allhallows Eve describes customs 
known throughout the British Isles, and in 
no sense peculiar to the western shire. The 
receipt that follows it, ‘‘ for making a dumb 
cake,” has been printed time after time, and 
is here acknowledged as taken from ‘The 
Norwood Gipsy Fortune-teller.’ The legends 
of the Oxenhams of Okehampton and the 
Courtenays of Powderham are, however, 
quite in their place. According to the first 
of these, a bird with a white breast is always 
seen fluttering over their beds previous to 
the death of a member of their family. 
Branches of this old family now live at 
South Tawton who still have faith in the 
tradition. The last appearance of the ill- 
omened bird is said to have occurred as 
recently as 1892. The Courtenay tradition, 
quaint as it is, is worth preserving, as 
variants of the extraordinary tale are met 
with in several other parts of England. 
The Countess Isabella, according to these 
pages, is said to have met a man on Bick- 
leigh Hill, near Tiverton, carrying a heavily 
laden basket. On being asked what it con- 
tained, he replied that they were puppies 
not worth rearing, whom he was going to 
give a swim in the river Exe. But presently 
he confessed that his wife had given him 
seven sons ata birth, and, fearing the lack 
of food and raiment, he had determined 
to drown them. A variant of the story 
that we have heard makes the children 
young Oourtenays, and the one about to 
drown them the nurse. In this version 
the countess rescues and adopts the 
seven babies, and provides for their up- 
bringing out of her estates at Tiverton and 
Chumleigh. In our early days we have 
often heard a somewhat similar story of 
multitudinous birth at Kedleston, Derby- 
shire, the seat of the Curson family. The 
tomb of Sir John Curson, who died in 1450, 
a direct ancestor of the present Viceroy of 
India, is surrounded with the very small 
figures of seventeen children. The villagers 
used to believe that they all arrived at one 
birth, and were so small that they were car- 
ried off to their burial at Park Nook in the 
nurse’s apron. An eighteenth dropped out 
on the road, and was found to be alive, and 
eventually became the heir. It will, we 
believe, be found on investigation that the 
basis of such stories is a rustic attempt to 
account for the great disproportion that the 
medizeval sculptors often affected between 
the knight and his lady on a raised tomb 
and the children depicted on the side panels. 

If the author could have gleaned other 
Devonshire family traditions they would 
have been welcome in a book with this title; 
but why fill up this section on superstition 
with an alphabetically arranged interpreta- 
tion of dreams? Far longer lists could 
readily be obtained, if they were worth 
giving, in penny dream-books, which can 
still be purchased all over England. What 


is the good of printing modern rubbish 
such as this? ‘‘ Umbrellas. If you lose them 
it signifies losses in business.”” Why, too, 
in a Devonshire book, print a very poor 
version of the legendary history of St. Decu- 
man, who landed from Wales at Watchet, 
in Somersetshire? In the two or three 
pages about bells, belfry rhyming rules 
are quoted from Cornwall, Somerset, and 
Sussex, and they all have been elsewhere 
printed on more than one occasion. 

The second section pertains to ‘ Things 
Lucky and Unlucky.’ It gives ‘‘ examples 
of people’s belief in Devonshire concerning 
luck.” It is quite possible that the author 
has actually noted all these cited instances 
in the big shire-of Devon; but there is 
positively nothing here given save what 
every one knows from his own experience, 
or from the pages of such well-worn books 
as Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ unless it 
perchance may be that the bad luck of 
putting an umbrella on a table is a new 
discovery. 

The belief in witches, white and black, 
doubtless lingers on far more in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dartmoor and Exmoor than in 
most country parts of England, and curious 
instances might, we believe, still be gleaned 
in the remote districts. We can ourselves 
remember various remarkable proofs of it 
in the “fifties” and ‘‘sixties,” both in the 
Devonshire and Somersetshire confines of 
Exmoor. But the charms here set forth in big 
type, each with a separate heading—such as 
receipts for removing warts, healing burns, 
or staunching blood—have been printed 
time after time in many a book both 
before and since the invention of the term 
‘‘ folk-lore.” It is merely irritating to come 
across them again, as though they were 
specially Devonian. : 

Nearly the same might be said of the 
pages devoted to the chronicling of 
customs. Exception, however, must in 
fairness be made for a Lynton custom of 
chaining the bride, by young men stretching 
across the churchyard gates a rope or hay- 
band adorned with flowers or coloured. 
ribbons, which is not removed till the bride: 
groom scatters a handful of coins. A sonie- 
what similar custom used to obtain in 
certain out-of-the-way parishes of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. Another matter worth 
noting is that the festival of the Invention 
of the Cross (May 3rd) is called Roodmas 
Day at Bovy Tracey, and is observed by a 
perambulation of the bounds of the parish, 
huge garlands of flowers being carried on 
the points of staves. Miss Hewett’s ecclesio- 
logy is singularly defective; the day is 
described as ‘‘a festival of the Romish 
Church,” which looks as if she were un- 
aware that it is marked as a black-letter 
day in the calendar of the Church of Eng- 
land Prayer-Book. The description of the 
way in which Tiverton used to observe 
May 29th, a rough fellow being dressed u 
to represent Oliver Cromwell, was not wort 
printing; it has been given long ago by 
Hone and a host of copyists. 

Weather-lore is treated at great length ; 
but here, again, we only meet with sayings 
in rhyme and prose that have been quoted 
times beyond number and are of general 
application throughout England. English 
weather sayings date, as a rule, from days 





long gone by. Several, for instance, are 
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here cited as to the subsequent result of a 
fine Candlemas Day. They are all based on 
the old Latin distich :— 

Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, 

Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante. 

‘Peculiar and Eccentric Devonians’ is a 
welcome change, for amusing brief descrip- 
tions are given of the once notorious young 
impostor Mary Wilcocks, daughter of a 
North Devon shoemaker, who at the begin- 
ning of the century passed herself off on 
the wealthy and learned of Bath and 
Bristol as Caraboo or Princess Javasu ; of 
Joanna Southcott, the deluded prophetess ; 
of Bamfylde Moore Carew, king of the 
gipsies; and of the Cheriton family of 
Nymet Rowland, usually known as the 
North Devon savages. 

The book concludes with ‘A Few Old 
Songs.’ It will scarcely be credited that 
two of these are the good old ballads of 
‘Barbara Allen’ and ‘Lord Lovel.’ The 
ingenious way (or is it simple?) in which 
the author turns these into Devonshire 
songs is by adding at the end of the first 
that it was ‘‘ sung by John Snow, of Tiver- 
ton, at a supper party, a.p. 1869,”’ and at 
the end of the second that it was ‘‘sung 
by Mr. Ted Ward, at a harvest supper, 
September, 1893.’’ At this rate, any one 
hearing ‘God save the Queen’ or ‘ Rule, 
Britannia,’ sung, say, at Oakham, might 
take them down and claim them as Rutland 
songs! 

Moreover, a sadly disfigured version of 
the beautiful and expressive ballad of 
‘ Barbara Allen’ is here given, and in order 
to excuse its production, the first line is 
coolly printed 

In Yotnes town where I was born. 
The original song will be found in the 
third volume of the ‘ Percy Reliques,’ and 
is there printed from an old black-letter 
copy. 
‘Lord Lovel,’ so far from being a West- 
Country ditty, is really a Border song. It 
is old enough to be quoted by Fletcher in 
his ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ The 
modern version here given is a poor com- 
bination of the original ‘Lord Lovel’ and 
‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William.’ The 
latter ended thus :— 
Margaret was buryed in the lower chancel, 
And William in the higher; 
Out of her brest there sprung a rose, 
And out of his a briar. 

A somewhat undue space has been given 
to the notice of this book, and it is by no 
means a pleasant task to blame a writer 
who evidently appreciates her county, and 
has previously done some genuine work 
in recording, before they are forgotten, 
ee of Devonshire talk and tales; 
ut it is surely high time that both writers 
and publishers should set themselves against 
a practice, now growing common, of repro- 
ducing a considerable amount of well-known 
and well-worn material, common to all Eng- 
land, and then endeavouring to give the 
whole mixture a special flavour by the in- 
sertion of a modicum of local tradition. 








Rudyard Kipling: a Criticism. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. With a Bibliography by 
John Lane. (Lane.) E 

Mr. Le Gatirenne made an early appear- 

ance in literature with a volume similar in 





design to this. The subject was ‘George 
Meredith,’ and the freshness of the handling 
and evident care for the finer things of 
the spirit disposed many readers favour- 
ably towards the young critic. That 
goodwill can hardly survive a perusal 
of the present essay. A comparison of 
the two books is a rather pitiable study 
in the degeneration of a manner. The over- 
sweetness and affectation which were Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s faults of style have given 
place, not, as might have been hoped, to 
increased dignity and subtlety of phrase, 
but to an uncared-for way of writing of which 
the leading characteristic is its appalling 
cheapness. Mr. Le Gallienne is no longer 
within hailing distance of distinction ; 
common metaphors and reiterated ugly 
colloquialisms mar page after page. 

Nor can it be said that the deterioration 
in style is compensated for by any increased 
authority or substantial rightness of 
judgment. The essay is divided into three 
chapters, on ‘‘The Poetry,” on ‘‘The Stories,” 
and on ‘‘ Mr. Kipling’s General Significance 
and Influence.” The first two of these are 
of the nature of hand-to-mouth criticism. 
Mr. Le Gallienne goes through the tale of 
the poems and the stories in the order of 
their publication. He tells us which he 
likes and which he does not like, and we 
agree or, frequently enough, disagree with 
him. And he produces some media axiomata, 
such as that ‘‘Mr. Kipling’s stories belong 
rather to science than to art,” or that in 
Mr. Kipling’s poetry ‘‘ there must always be 
dialect, not necessarily dialect of speech, 
but at least dialect of the mood, dialect of 
the mind.” Of these, also, about half carry 
some measure of conviction with them. 
But it is all incidental, and a little per- 
functory. Mr. Le Gallienne has never 
come really to grips with his subject; he 
has not considered Mr. Kipling as a whole; 
he has not seen his work from the inside, 
nor has he, as great critics do, shadowed 
forth for us a living, consistent, and 
ineffaceable presentment of the man. To 
this must be added a further condemnation. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s criticism is not generous. 
He declares himself an admirer of many 
things which Mr. Kipling has written. 
But, intentionally or not, he gives the 
impression that his declaration is lip-service, 
for he does not put these things in their 
proper light and proportions. We are no 
believers in the verbal inspiration of Mr. 
Kipling. Not to put too fine a point upon 
it, he has written a good deal of terribly 
sad stuff since the beginning of his 
career, and neither he nor his admirers 
seem to know the sad stuff when they see it. 
It is a reviewer’s business to point out such 
errors of judgment when they occur. But 
in such a general survey as that in which 
Mr. Le Gallienne is engaged the case is 
different. Here the importance of the 
positive achievement immeasurably out- 
weighs that of the negative failures. The 
latter may be left to drop automatically 
through the meshes of the sieve of time, 
and it is on the positive achievement that 
stress should reasonably be laid. 

The fact is that Mr. Le Gallienne has not 
the detachment necessary to write these 
preliminary chapters on Mr. Kipling’s art. 
They are distorted throughout by shadows 
cast upon them from the final chapter on 





“Mr. Kipling’s General Significance and 
Influence.” This chapter is a protest, which 
Mr. Le Gallienne has a perfect right to 
make, and which his temperament compels 
him to make, against certain contributions 
of Mr. Kipling’s in recent years to our 
national theory of national ethics. This 
matter is not outside the province of the 
critic. If Mr. Kipling chooses to step from 
the reporter’s box into the pulpit, he must 
be prepared to meet the challenge from 
which no pulpit utterance can claim 
exemption. Nor do we substantially dissent 
from the justice of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
complaint. Mr. Kipling has done more 
than most men to encourage the prevalent 
sentiment that in national affairs might 
is right, and that the checks which in private 
life operate to suppress or modify the action 
of the self-seeking instincts should properly 
cease to operate when the self-seeking is 
collective and takes the form of the ex- 
pansion of empire. He has done this with 
certain hesitancies and half - heartednesses, 
which Mr. Le Gallienne rather unfairly 
brands as hypocrisy, but on the whole he 
has done it. There are two obvious lines 
of criticism which Mr. Kipling’s attitude 
suggests. The first is psychological. It 
might be pointed out that Mr. Kipling’s 
strength lies in perception and in observation 
rather than in thought, and that the 
brilliancy of his statement of what is does 
not really entitle him to speak with any 
authority of what should be. The second 
demands, indeed, some acquaintance with 
the drift of contemporary thought, but surely 
not more than might be expected from a 
writer of Mr. Le Gallienne’s pretensions. 
After all, Mr. Kipling only voices, consciously 
or unconsciously, a drift of ethical specula- 
tion, which will not, indeed, ultimately 
prevail, but which is becoming articulate at 
more than one point, notably perhaps in 
the writings, which have considerable vogue 
both in France and Germany, of Nietzsche. 
Such speculations attempt to translate into 
ethical language the biological formula of 
the “‘struggle for existence”; and although 
they do not commend themselves to minds 
which have enjoyed the advantages of a 
philosophical training, they certainly do to 
the group of brilliant, practical, but, so 
far as philosophy is concerned, somewhat 
shallow journalists of whom Mr. Kipling is 
the most striking representative. The 
moral reaction to which these writers have 
given rise will in the end be conquered by 
argument and by ‘sweet reasonableness.’ 
It will not be conquered by the tub- 
thumping and shrill hysterics which replace 
philosophy and psychology in Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s ill-equipped armoury. 

A bibliographical appendix to Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s volume is contributed by Mr. 
John Lane, who performed a similar service 
for that on George Meredith. Mr. Lane’s 
statement that ‘it is difficult to conceive of 
anything more exciting to the true biblio- 
grapher than Kiplingana ” would, we should 
think, rather amuse a real bibliographer. 
The elaborate enumeration of the various 
editions of Mr. Kipling’s successive books 
seems a somewhat trifling’ occupation, but 
pains have evidently been devoted to it. 
The recent ‘Kipling Primer’ was, we may 
note, not adequate in this direction as it 
neglected English editions for American. 
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Dialogues of the Buddha. ‘Translated by 
T. W. Rhys Davids. ‘The Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists.” (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

In founding the Pali Text Society, which 

has continued its unostentatious work for 

nearly twenty years, Prof. Rhys Davids 
rightly emphasized the importance of Pali 
literature from the point of view of the 
history of Indian thought. In the present 
volume, which represents the culminating 
point of the translator’s original work up to 
the present time, this note is struck in the 
opening sentences of the introduction, and 
through all the useful illustrative matter 
accompanying the translated texts the theme 
is maintained. For a book appearing in a 
series under royal and academical auspices 
the title is distressingly, even discreditably, 
vague. It is only after perusing contents, 
preface, and introduction to Sutta i., that one 
learns at last in so many words that it is the 

‘Digha-nikaya’ that one is reading. Yet 

to the bibliographer this is more important 

than any of the particulars that are given 
on the two title-pages or the outside label. 

Still more distasteful to such a reader will 

be the omission of any announcement that 

these are Suttas i.—xiii. only of the collection 
to which they belong. Yet it is this cir- 
cumstance that really justifies the reprint- 
ing of one dialogue which had already 
appeared in another series of the same 
publishers (compare p. 109, note 2 fin., 
and the omission of references to the Pali 
text in pp. 300-320). As it is one of the 
oldest and most authoritative of Buddhist 
sacred books, the interest of the ‘ Digha- 
nikaya’ is greatest from the religious point 
of view, yet to a larger circle of readers the 
great importance of these early Pali books 
lies in the light they throw on Indian his- 
tory by bridging the chasm between the 
early Vedic literature and the purely San- 
skrit writings, which practically represent 
the thought of the Brahmanical caste alone. 

The question of caste is, indeed, still of 

primary importance in India. Scholars who 

will not go so far as to say that “in 
the Buddha’s time the caste system in 
any exact use of the term did not exist” 

(Introduction to Sutta iii.) will certainly 

be glad to admit the great service that 

Prof. Davids has rendered to Indian his- 

tory in making accessible to us documents 

showing what the royal caste (Ksatriyas) 
thought of the pretensions of the priestly 

Brahmans, from whose writings alone our 

estimate had hitherto been formed. In the 

next Dialogue (iv.) there is an interest- 
ing exposition of what constitutes the true 

“Brahman,” ¢.¢., a member of an ideal 

aristocracy of spiritual wisdom, a curious 

and typically Buddhist use of the term, 
and one that bears a distinct analogy to 

St. Paul’s “ Israel after the spirit.” Another 

result of the caste system, the restriction 

of instruction to a class, is discussed in 

Dialogue xii. The discussion of the 

Buddhist criticisms of caste is thus (p. 142) 

contrasted with our own day :— 

“The struggle [of caste and knowledge] is 
now being renewed under conditions perhaps on 
the whole more favourable, The tone of world- 
liness......the eager restlessness of modern...... 
competition, the degradation of learning to amere 
means of getting on and making money, are all 
no doubt unfavourable to any movement for the 





social and religious elevation of a people. But 
history shows...... how powerfully the contact 
of two diverse views of life tends to widen 
the thoughts of men. Both India and Europe 
in the. twentieth century may be fairly ex- 
pected to afford fresh examples of the same 
influence. And in India the powerful aid of 
the new methods of science and of historical 
criticism will lend their invaluable aid to the 
party endeavouring, now once again, to place 
the ideal, not in birth, but in character’ and 
wisdom.” 


A typical instance of many useful points 
raised by Prof. Davids is that of the exact 
place of the ancient sect of the Lokayatas 
in the history of materialism. Recent writers, 
such as Garbe and Max Miller, accept un- 
questioningly the identity of this school with 
the atheistic and anti-Brahmanic Carvikas. 
But against this Prof. Davids points out 
that knowledge of the Lokayata is re- 
peatedly mentioned amongst the creditable 
accomplishments of a Brahman in the 
sixth century 3.c. The suggestion that 
the ‘‘Lokayata” meant at first ‘‘nature- 
lore’’ is ingenious; the school were thus 
“ explainers of [the genesis of] the world” 
(lokakkhayika) ; but we cannot follow Prof. 
Davids in his further conclusion that ‘‘ of 
the real existence of a school of philosophy 
that called itself by the name [ Lokiyata | 
there is no trace.” He has, in fact, made 
imperfect use of the testimony of the Jain 
literature, which is specially valuable here 
as being free from the taint of Brahmanic 
odium theologicum. The Lokayatas are men- 
tioned twice in the Jain Canon (not, how- 
ever, in the ‘ Bhagavati’), which was codified 
in the early centuries of our era, and not 
amongst a mere “list of blameworthy 
persons,” but in the very significant com- 
pany of the Buddhists and early Samkhyas. 
Next, the great Jain writer Haribhadra, 
who died a.p. 528, pointedly goes out of 
his way to describe their tenets, identifying 
them with the Carvikas. Moreover, the San- 
skrit play ‘ Prabodhacandrodaya’ (eleventh 
century) seems to describe them as existing, 
and attributes to them doctrines fully agree- 
ing with those mentioned by Haribhadra. 
Most interesting of all is another passage 
overlooked in the present volume, and 
precisely of the kind there desiderated, 
as it is ‘‘ not the testimony of opponents,” 
namely, the passing mention by the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing (sixth century a.p.) of the 
ambassador Wang Houan-Tse, who had 
found in Kashmir a Brahman who professed 
the Lokiyata, and apparently practised it 
too, as a branch of “‘ nature-lore ’’ somewhat 
like alchemy. 

The translator makes an excellent point 
when he shows that these early Dialogues 
clearly bring out the personality of the 
teacher. He puts the case rather amusingly 
(ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ?) thus :— 

‘*There is both courtesy and dignity in the 
method employed. But no little dialectic skill 
and an easy mastery of the ethical points in- 
volved, are required to bring about the result. 
On the hypothesis that Buddha is a sun-myth 
and his disciples personifications of the stars 
the facts seem difficult to explain...... How is it 
that the other disciples, who must, in this case, 
have concocted these Dialogues, refrain so en- 
tirely from astrological and mythological details? 
How is it that they attribute to their hero quali- 
ties of courtesy and sympathy, and a grasp of 
ethical problems, all quite foreign, even antago- 
nistic to those usually ascribed to sun-heroes— 





mostly somewhat truculent and very un-ethical 
personages ?” 


By way of verbal criticism, mainly points 
raised in some of the suggestive foot-notes, 
we subjoin the following: P. 7, note 4, 
samajya is not used ‘ only in modern dic- 
tionaries” (by-the- by, is one sure that Amara 
is ‘‘modern’’?), but also in the Kaus‘ika- 
sitra; p. 15, n. 5, kuhakad is best rendered 
“hypocrites”; p. 18, n. 2, with vatthuvija 
compare the Indian treatises on architecture 
(vastus astra) passim ; p. 18, n. 4, with siwaviya 
compare Pali sivathika, doubtless equivalent 
to *s'ivapathika; p. 109 fin., mighandu is 
certainly not “indices” (anukramani), but 
glossaries such as formed the base of Yaska’s 
‘Nirukta’; id:d., padako, ‘‘ proficient in the 
Pada-text,”? as Cowell and Neil render the 
word in the parallel passage at ‘ Divyava- 
dina,’ p. 619. Prof. Davids is full of ex- 
hortations to fellow-workers to write mono- 
graphs. As a contribution to the proposed 
essay on lucky marks in India (p. 110, n. 2), 
we may observe that brides in Vedic times 
had to possess some such marks. 

Prof. Davids has produced a book which 
no future historian of Indian thought can 
pass over. We have already commented on 
omissions in its description; we conclude 
with the hope that the publishers will 
speedily repair these by an announcement 
that they have arranged with the translator 
to complete his good work. 








NEW NOVELS, 
Voices in the Night. By Flora Annie Steel. 
( Heinemann.) 


Mrs. Sreet has written a number of most 
excellent Indian stories, and possesses the 
knack of writing pleasantly. She also 
makes fewer mistakes than most people do 
in writing about life in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire. The book before us has a 
mysteriously attractive title, but the title is 
unluckily the best part of it, and ‘ Voices 
in the Night’ will not add greatly to the 
author’s reputation. In short, it is rathex 
dull. Mrs. Steel in it deals with two sec- 
tions of life in India, that of the natives and 
that of their rulers. Unfortunately, the 
two races have little in common; indeed, 
in almost every particular they are strongly 
antagonistic. Of the life and mode of 
thought of the natives Englishmen, even 
if they have resided in India, know little, 
and it may be questioned whether Mrs. Steel 
will diminish the prevailing ignorance to 
any great extent. Among other matters 
with which she deals is the lot of ex-royalties ; 
but though she makes us see the piteous 
side of it, the sordid side is presented too. 
The reader is also invited to sympathize 
with the Hindu barrister who has brought 
out from England a handsome, but vulgar 
and heartless lower-middle-class wife. Side 
by side with the native story and characters 
runs a somewhat thin Anglo-Indian love 
tale. One of the dramatis persone is, how- 
ever, interesting, the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
son, who in some way or another rouses 
in a reader a similar sort of affection to that 
which is felt for Bootles’ baby. Upon the 
whole, the novel is not one of Mrs, Steel’s 
best, yet it is an able book, and the writer’s 
intentions are undeniably excellent. 
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The Person in the House. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tue person who wrote this story had evi- 
dently a good many ideas before him, and 
seems to have been uncertain as to which 
were the most worthy of development. 
Personally we are doubtful if they and the 
persons and episodes connected with them 
have any importance. We do not know 
who the person in the house was, but that 
does not perhaps matter, for we cannot link 
together in thought the highly improbable 
people who figure in the story. The writer 
has a fairly light and easy, but not the least 
an enchanting touch. The book must just 
be taken for what it is worth or left alone. 
We do not care for the characters. The 
men are tediously unconventional, and the 
girls are pert and not suggestive of very 
high breeding, though one was likened to 
‘‘an aristocrat from the tip of her dainty 
shoe to the top of her beautiful head.” 
Instances of not unimpeachable taste on her 
part and the part of others might be dis- 
covered without great difficulty. Luncheons 
of the kind we know in fiction, if not else- 
where, take place, in which “‘ strange wines ”’ 
foam in glasses, and the food is ‘ rare,” 
and there are ‘‘ strange’ liqueurs and “ fra- 
grant”’ coffee. The heroine and an ancient 
ghoul of the masculine gender play their 
parts thereat. We cannot be interested in 
them nor in the boy Soames and his prize- 
fighting father. They seem useless mon- 
strosities. The cleverness of the whole 
thing, if cleverness there be, is of a some- 
what disconnected and purposeless kind. 
The cynicism of some of the dialogue is 

cheap and overdone. 


By G. B. Burgin. 


Eleanor’s Hero. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
(Sunday School Union.) 


Miss Everett-GREEN’s writing is always 
agreeable, and her pen is never seen to 
more advantage than in the composition of 
stories for girls and children. ‘ Eleanor’s 
Hero’ is, so far as we can judge, a book 
for girls who are not “out,” but still in 
their teens. It advocates care and dis- 
crimination in estimating the value of in- 
dividual character, and points the moral 
with skill and effect. The girls’ character- 
istics are well described, and the men’s 
carefully contrasted. The injured hero is, 
perhaps, a little overdone; but sentiment, 
even in excess, is appreciated by those for 
whom the book is intended. The “ goody- 
goody’’ element is present, but it is kept 
within limits. Belhaven is a title used by 
living persons, and some other should there- 
fore have been substituted for it by the 
writer. The runaway motor-car is well 
described, and is perhaps a novel incident 
in fiction. 


The Thorn Bit. By Dorothea Conyers. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue title of this book is taken from a line 
from one of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s compo- 
sitions which speaks of ‘“ the terrible thorn 
bit of Marriage” as not being congenial to 
a wise colt. The writer applies it to a very 
unwise young lady of Irish associations, 





who marries reluctantly and runs away from 
her husband within an hour or two of the 
ceremony. If the scene were not laid in 
Ireland, we should have thought the plot | 


involved more than one impossibility. 
There is little to say about the book, except 
that it is lightly and pleasantly written, and 
contains some good descriptions of hunting 
in Ireland. 
Vanity’s Price. By E. Yolland. (White & 
Co.) 
THERE is nothing particular to be noted 
about this story. It does not shine in epi- 
gram or character-drawing. Still it is very 
readable, and the lady who pays for her 
vanity the price of becoming the tool of a 
secret society goes through some adventures 
which seem reasonably exciting against a 
mild background of blameless characters. 
The Haunted Room. By George Humphery. 
(Sands & Co.) 
Foorine when it is neither pleasant nor 
clever is better absent. This is merely a 
hint that ‘The Haunted Room’ is a very 
superfluous volume. Its only excuse is that 
it has perhaps as much reason for existence 
as many another story of yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow. 








PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 


The Epistles of St. Iynatius, Bishop of Antioch. 
By the Rev. J. H. Srawley. 2 vols. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)— These 
little volumes are published under the direction 
of the Tract Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. They are ad- 
mirably fitted for their purpose, as the work 
is generally done in scholarly fashion, and, in 
addition to the translation, an intelligent account 
is given of the problems connected with the 
Epistles. In dealing with Ignatius as a teacher, 
the author says with great simplicity :— 

“How far the human nature was complete, 
whether Christ had a human soul, how the two 
natures are united in One Person, these are questions 
which lie outside the scope and grasp of the teach- 
ing of Ignatius” ; 
and gives no hint that these questions belong 
to centuries later than that of the celebrated 
Bishop of Antioch. The vexed question of 
episcopacy is not shunned, and the author, 
fair-minded though he is, sometimes shows how 
hard it is to touch the Ignatian problems with- 
out bias. He contends that the Epistles, 
while indicating monarchical episcopacy as fully 
established, prove that the congregation and not 
the diocese was the area of rule, and that the 
bishop was the representative of the Lord, while 
the presbyters were the representatives of the 
Apostles. Then he tells us that by the time of 
St. Ignatius the bishop or episcopus represented 
a distinct order from the presbyter, and was 
superior to him ; and that though the bishop’s 
office was localized, and he was attached to the 
local church, ‘‘ it is, however, quite likely that 
even at this date the bishop of a city would 
supervise the Christians in the surrounding 
district.”” Surely Mr. Srawley goes too far when 
he says that at the beginning of the second 
century the bishop was of a different order from 
the presbyter, and was superior to him. At 
that time the bishop was simply a presbyter of 
higher rank, and not till the third century did 
the idea of primacy begin to pass into that of 
supremacy. Irenzeus, for instance, spoke of 
the bishops of Rome as presbyters. If it be 
true that the bishops supervised the Christians 
of the districts surrounding their churches we 
have in the fact a suggestion of diocesan 
episcopacy. But an answer to the suggestion 
comes from St. Ignatius himself, who said, ‘‘ It 


| is not lawful apart from the bishop either to 


baptize or to hold a love-feast,” and to these 
words Mr. Srawley adds a note: ‘* Ignatius is 
writing at a time when the extent of a bishop’s 





administration did not exceed that of a town 
parish at the present day.” Mr. Srawley hints 
at supervision, yet does not say that there could 
be no baptisms and love-feasts outside of towns 
without the authority of town bishops. There 
were churches without bishops, as may be seen 
from the statement of St. Ignatius, in regard to 
deacons, the bishop, and presbyters, that ‘* with- 
out these there is no church deserving of the 
name.” - The truth is that Mr. Srawley places 
the supervision at a date too early. The super- 
vision of rural churches by town bishops was not 
recognized till the Synod of Ancyra, 314. In a 
note at the end of the second volume the author 
says :— 

“With the opening of the second century a new 

terminology comes into sight in the Ignatian 
Epistles. The word ‘bishop’ is there and thence- 
forth used to denote a church officer, who is 
superior to the presbyter, and who exercises the 
same kind of authority as was exercised in the first 
century by the Apostles, by Timothy at Ephesus and 
Titus in Crete, and again by the ‘men of repute’ 
mentioned by Clement of Rome. Though there 
has been a change of title, the functions exercised 
by the threefold ministry of bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons are a continuation of the functions exercised 
in the Apostolic age by Apostles, presbyter-bishops, 
and deacons.” 
Apart from the question of episcopal supremacy 
which has already been noted, it appears from 
this passage that the bishops of the age of 
St. Ignatius who were congregational, who were 
to have the ordering of baptisms and love- 
feasts, if they alone were not to baptize, con- 
tinued the functions exercised by Apostles. 
Here we are in a sea of troubles. Timothy and 
Titus were not Apostles like the twelve, and 
certainly the twelve were not congregational 
bishops. 


The Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome. 
By the Rev. John A. F. Gregg. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Mr. Gregg 
follows Bishop Lightfoot in his conclusions re- 
garding the date, authorship, and purpose of this 
Epistle. In the translation, which is rendered 
in simple English, the author makes use of the 
Latin version discovered at Namur and pub- 
lished in 1894, and this fact enhances the value 
of the translation. The notes are intelligible, 
and likely to be serviceable to the ‘‘ uncritical 
readers ” for whom the author intends the book. 
The value of the Epistle, Mr. Gregg thinks, is 
negative rather than positive. ‘‘If it does not,” 
he says, 

“finally dispose of the problems of the early 
Christian ministry, it refutes as clearly as is possible 
the Tiibingen hypothesis of a rivalry between 
St. Peter and St. Paul, Not only are the two Apostles 
held up side by side as examples worthy to be fol- 
lowed, but the letter contains obvious reminiscences 
of the language of the Epistles of botb.” 

The Tiibingen hypothesis is not thus assailed for 
the first time, and Mr. Gregg is simply engaging 
in an attack which is now fashionable. Pfleiderer, 
in his ‘ Paulinism,’ meets such critics as Mr. 
Gregg with this argument, not unworthy of 
consideration, that to conclude from a friendly 
reference to St. Peter and St. Paul that their 
actual relation had been throughout peaceful 
“is more than we are justified in doing, for the 
simple reason that, on precisely the same grounds, 
the further assumption might be made that the doc- 
trine of Clement regarding faith and works and the 
forgiveness of sins, with its Catholic tendencies, was 
an accurate representation of the original gospel of 
Paul, and consequently that Paul had never opposed 
the righveousness of works, as we find nevertheless 
that he bas done in all his Epistles.” 

Mr. Greggisnot inclined to accept Origen’stheory 
that the writer of the Epistleisthe Clement of Phil. 
iv. 3, and points to the fact that ‘‘the Clement 
there referred to belongs to Philippi, and not to 
Rome.” It is a commonplace question, but may 
not Clement have left Philippi to settle in 
Rome? Origen is thus rejected, yet Irenzeus 
is quoted as an authority for the fact that the 
third Bishop of Rome, after the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, was St. Clement. The 
value of Irenzeus as an authority may be 
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estimated from his statement that St. Peter and 
St. Paul founded the Roman Church. Mr. Gregg 
speaks about the possibility of the Roman see 
being vacant when the Epistle was written. 
Was there a see to be vacant? St. Clement 
assumes no episcopal authority, and there seems 
to have been no see of Corinth, since the Church 
was governed by presbyters, since there was no 
bishop capable of settling the local quarrels, and 
since there was no bishop to whom the letter 
from Rome was addressed. 


The Confessions of S. Augustine. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—The publishers’ note says :— 

“This edition of ‘The Confessions of 
6, Augustine’ is printed on Arnold & Foster's 
unbleached handmade paper. The illustrations have 
been designed by Mr. Paul Woodroffe, and engraved 
upon wood by Miss Clemence Housman, by whom 
the title-page has also been engraved from the design 
of Mr. Laurence Housman.” 
It is a beautiful book, and the fact that the 
edition is limited to four hundred copies will 
make it valuable to lovers of fine workmanship. 
The title - page, which is most artistically 
designed, shows the words ‘‘in ten books,” 
while on the first page of the translation the 
words are ‘‘in thirteen books.” There is room 
for the confessions of publishers who thus 
mar their own handiwork. The publishers in 
their note draw attention to the paper and 
illustrations, and give no information regarding 
the authorship of the translation or the original 
text—do not even admit a reprint. The book 
isa reprint, which fact accounts for the phrase 
“in thirteen books ” on the first page. In 1838 
Dr. Pusey published in the ‘‘ Library of 
Fathers ” a translation of St. Augustine’s ‘ Con- 
fessions,’ ‘‘ revised from a former translation.” 
The original translation was that of the Rev. W. 
Watts, D.D., and the translation before us is a 
reprint of Dr. Pusey’s version of a seventeenth- 
century work. Dr. Pusey’s version contains the 
thirteen books of the ‘Confessions,’ and this 
reprint, with the thirteen books on the first page, 
is faithful to it, though the artistic title-page 
offers a smaller number to the reader, Some 
slight alterations have been made of Pusey’s 
version, which, however, is generally followed. 
The Scripture references are marked not on the 
margin, but in parentheses in the text itself, 
while new headings for the chapters appear. 


Saint Jerome. By Father Largent. Trans- 
lated by Hester Davenport. Witha Preface by 
George Tyrrell, S.J. (Duckworth & Co.) — 
Jerome, though canonized, is not a saint in 
whom glowing piety has been able to find satis- 
faction, and hence a biography of the man does 
not touch the heart or excite the imagination. 
He had, however, attractive power or charm 
of some sort, since he always had a company of 
“devout women” in attendance on his will. 
Father Largent shows us the preacher of 
asceticism, and, at the same time, the man who 
affected the history of the Church as much by 
his scholarship as by his gospel of monasticism. 
The author has done his work well, and has 
seldom trespassed as a theological partisan. An 
orthodox Catholic is bound to admit ‘‘ the 
infallibility of St. Peter and the Apostles, in- 
fallibility which, personal to these, has been 
perpetuated in the successors of St. Peter”; 
but surely it is absurd to assert without a word 
of justification or explanation, in regard to 
the problem of the origin of the soul which 
St. Jerome would not face, that 
“the slow and sure workings of Catholic theology, 
under the direction and with the authority of the 
Priesthood, has [sic] definitely solved the problem 
which tormented Augustine and Anselm, and raised 
the primarily contested theory of the immediate 
creation of souls, to the rank of other positive 
doctrines.” 

The book suffers in translation, and shows that 
more than a knowledge of a language is required 
ma translator. In the general advertisement 
of the series of which this is a volume it is said 
that the translations will have ‘‘the advantage 





of the revision of the Rev. Father Tyrrell.” 
Where is his revision of sentences like this ?— 

“Does he [Jerome] not seem thus to have paved 

the way to the Protestants and the Rationalists, who 
in the second century rejected in certain churches, 
whose example other churches followed, the estab- 
lishment of monarchical, or what is termed uni- 
nominal Episcopacy ?” 
We hear about St. Jerome, in spite of centuries, 
‘*following Baronius’s example,” and have to 
identify the Jew Alexandrinus as Philo, the 
Alexandrine Jew, and to substitute Silicia for 
Sicily in ‘‘ Theodorus, the bishop of Mopsueste, 
in Sicily.” Father Largent and Father Tyrrell 
between them, in spite of St. Jerome’s mistake, 
might have corrected the blunder in the words 
‘*Quadratus, a disciple of the Apostles, and 
bishop of Athens, who had offered an apology 
of the Christian religion to the Emperor 
Hadrian.” Quadratus, who was Bishop of 
Athens, was almost certainly not the apologist, 
and, in any case, was not a disciple of the 
Apostles. There are innumerable sentences in 
which, with or without Father Tyrrell’s re- 
vision, the style leaves much to be desired. 
Here is one of these sentences :— 

“To procure religious ministrations for the monks 
of Bethlehem, which had been denied them by 
John’s priests, whilst a pious terror kept Jerome 
and his friend Vincent from the altar, Epiphanius 
almost forced Jerome’s brother Paulinian, whose 
youth afforded the Bishop of Jerusalem a fresh 
grievance, not, however, the most important, to be 
ordained.” 


The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of 
Nazianzus. Edited for the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press by Arthur James Mason, D.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)— This book 
deserves a hearty welcome from all patristic 
scholars. It is the first instalment, we are told, 
of a series of patristic texts for theological 
students for which the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press have arranged. Dr. 
Mason is to be the general editor, and he has 
started the series by editing the work before us. 
It forms an exceedingly good beginning. Several 
MSS. have been collated for the text, which 
is thus an improvement on all that have gene 
before, and a short introduction shows full 
knowledge of the subject. Besides, Dr. Mason 
has annotated the five orations, the notes 
being prepared to enable theological students 
to comprehend the meaning of the Greek. 
They are well fitted for this purpose. Some 
of them might be regarded as rather ele- 
mentary, but it is well to err on this side, 
as patristic Greek is not familiar to most 
students, and few of the works of the Fathers 
have been edited in this country for the use of 
beginners. The ‘ Orations’ abound in difficult 
passages, with which Dr. Mason has grappled 
most successfully. Some of his explanations 
we should not be inclined to adopt, but they 
are the outcome of sound scholarship, and there 
is always something to be said in their favour. 
The book is nicely printed, and the series will 
be a valuable addition to every patristic library. 
Yet others besides patristic scholars might 
devote attention to such books as the ‘ Orations 
of Gregory of Nazianzus,’ for they are interest- 
ing to all scholars, both in respect of the 
matter and of the forms of the Greek lan- 
guage which they present. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest. By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. (Blackwood & 
Sons.)—The somewhat varied subjects dealt 
with in the list of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s works in- 
clude several volumes of fiction. ‘The Chevalier 
of the Spendid Crest’ is a romance of the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and concludes 
with a patriotic description of the battle of 
Bannockburn in 1314, and is throughout cha- 
racterized by accounts of fighting in various 
forms on the Scotch Border. The hero is Sir 
Walter de Marmion and the heroine is Challice 





de Roos, the Lady of Kendal; while the viilain 
of the plot is Piers de Gaveston. Minor parts 
are filled by Edward II., the Earl of Lincoln, 
and other great nobles; and the romance arises 
from the heroine’s determination to marry her 
knight and not the Court favourite on whom the 
king bestowed the heiress’s hand. The form of 
the romance is not a little remarkable. At first 
Sir Herbert Maxwell purports to deal with 
matters well within the knowledge of the king’s 
secretary or council clerk, but the limitations 
thus imposed soon become irksome, and we 
have an ‘‘ Advertisement to the Reader” at 
p. 181 in the following terms :— 

“Tf Sir Maurice de Bulkeley carried his narrative 

beyond this point, the remainder has not come into 
his present editor’s hands, and it has been necessary 
to collect the rest of the adventures of Marm‘on and 
Challice from other sources, which the reader may 
rest assured are equally authentic.” 
And so the writer is set free from his self- 
imposed trammels, and his story is all the better 
for their absence. The whole narrative is one 
of unequal interest. In places it becomes bright 
and entertaining ; but this can only be said of 
particular chapters, and the volume hardly 
merits enthusiastic encomiums. A passage in 
the dedication (which has the nature of a pre- 
face) is puzzling. It speaks of the author’s 
wish to render phrases ‘‘into such English as 
was spoken when, at last, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, it became the speech not 
only of the commonalty but of the Court.” If 
it were necessary to adopt an artificial phraseo- 
logy to represent the talk of people in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, why should the 
author use the words of a time distant by nearly 
two centuries? The word ‘‘ kidnapped,” as used 
at p. 249, is hardly a good instance. 

Daniel Herrick, by S. H. Burchell (Gay & 
Bird), is a tale of the Restoration times, and 
shows the author to be well versed in the history 
and manners of those days. The workmanship 
is commendable, and the story and the way in 
which the characters are introduced and sustained 
present interesting points. Fact and fiction are 
cleverly blended, and the result is as well worth 
reading as sundry of the romances of history 
that are so constantly appearing and disappear- 
ing. Without any manifestation of strained 
writing, the diction is appropriate to the epoch, 
and it is free from the slips and errors that 
mar a number of otherwise successful stories. 
The frivolous king and his spaniels and the 
neglected Catherine, as well as some of the 
Court beauties, play their parts creditably, and 
there are more obscure personages to carry on 
the plot and counterplot involved in the action 
and incident. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


British Christianity during the Roman Occu- 
pation. By Richard Valpy French, D.C.L. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. )— 
The author takes as a starting-point for this 
short history the Synod of Arles, 314, at which 
three British bishops were present. The attend- 
ance of the bishops is proof that at that date 
the Church was organized. Four main theories 
of the origin of the British Church— the Roman, 
Oriental, Gallican, and Apostolic—are discussed, 
and good reason is shown for accepting the 
Gallican. The last quarter of the second cen- 
tury is the period to which is assigned the plant- 
ing of the Church by missionaries from Gaul. 
Dr. French has performed his task with great 
skill, displaying adequate learning, discarding 
fiction, and convincing not by the sentiment of 
theory, but by the logic of fact. It seems to he 
necessary that every book published under the 
authority of the above Society should refer to 
the threefold order of ministry ; and, indeed, it 
might be named the Society for Promoting the 
Theory of the Threefold Order of the Christian 
Ministry. The bishops who went to Arles were 
accompanied by a presbyter and a deacon ; and 
we are told that 
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‘the admission of these British bishops on terms 
of equality with those of the Churches of all the 
provinces which then constituted the empire of 
Constantine renders indisputable their claim to 
episcopal authority by due succession from the 
Apostles, whatever were the line of transmission. 
How carefully the Church of that date guarded the 
episcopal succession is evinced by the twentieth 
Canon of this Council of Arles, which enacts ‘that 
no bishop ought to ordain another without having 
seven, or at least three bishops to assist him in the 
consecration.’ ” 

It is much more likely that this provision of 
seven or three bishops was intended, not to 
guard the episcopal succession, but to prevent 
disorder. Hefele points out in regard to the 
fourth Canon of Niczea, which also requires 
three bishops, that Meletius was probably the 
occasion of it. He had nominated bishops of 
his own accord, causing a schism. 


The Erskines. By A. R. MacEwen. ‘‘ Famous 
Scots Series.” (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
—This little volume furnishesan excellent picture 
of one side of old Scottish life and character 
not yet wholly extinct. The story of the two 
brothers Erskine, the leaders of the Secession 
of 1733, is told sympathetically, but without bias 
or controversy ; and with the story of their 
lives is blended enough of the church history 
of their times to give an intelligible account— 
intelligible, that is, even to the Southron—of the 
precise differences between the Marrow men and 
the moderates, the seceders, the burghers and 
anti-burghers, and the Relief Church. After 
describing the scene at Gairney Bridge on 
December 6th, 1733, when the four original 
seceders constituted themselves into a Presby- 
tery, and unanimously desired the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine ‘‘ to be their mouth to the Lord in this 
solemn action,” the author writes :— 

“The interested stranger who discovers in the 

twentieth century that Nonconformists in Scotland 
differ, in their ideas and in their attitude. from 
Nonconformists in other countries, and that half of 
the Scottish people are included in a Church with- 
out statutory position, yet as national in spirit and 
as strictly presbyterian as the Established Church, 
will take the first step to understand the situation 
when he goes back to Gairney Bridge, and notes the 
spirit in which Ebenezer Erskine, William Wilson, 
Alexander Moncrieff, and James Fisher, after con- 
stituting themselves into a Presbytery, ‘did refrain 
from proceeding to acts of jurisdiction till they 
should see whether the courts of the Church would 
returo to their duty.’” 
There is something pathetic, and yet something 
humorous too, in the equal solemnity with which 
eleven years later one of the four seceders, as if 
to prove the infinite divisibility of the Church, 
effected a secession within the secession on the 
discovery that he could not conscientiously take 
the old burgess oath. ‘‘ He apprehended that 
if the Presbytery would examine the oath it 
would be found to be sinful.” It was so 
examined and found sinful by many. By others, 
including the Erskines, no evil was discovered 
in it. The Erskines and the burghers were 
accordingly libelled, suspended, and handed over 
to Satan by the anti-burghers, and the result 
was the famous breach. These men in other 
relations of life do not appear to have been 
factious, contentious, or narrow. They were 
passionately devoted to their own religious free- 
dom, ever ready to reject compromises and 
refuse concessions; but otherwise they were 
peaceful and amiable men, saintly in work and 
character. Ebenezer was of the ordinary minis- 
terial type, reserved and formal. The younger 
brother, Ralph, was more human, affectionate, 
and genial. He even sought recreation in music. 
This, indeed, was a sad trial to his grave elders, 
but under the spell of his kindly nature they 
even were constrained to admit that ‘“‘he was 
nane the waur for his tunes on the wee sinful 
fiddle.” Would the Scottish Church and people 
have been the worse for a little more of this 
** wee sinful fiddle”’ ? 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Grant Ricuarps publishes The New 
Battle of Dorking, by ******, a little volume, 
the author of which has the justifiable military 
intention of awakening discussion and general 
interest on certain points. He condemns the 
Prime Minister’s view that rifle clubs should 
occupy our energies. He points out the weakness 
of our mounted troops ; theshortsupply of trained 
horses ; the difficulty in the way of our cavalry 
being brought up to the standard which prevails 
for cavalry on the Continent ; and the risk that 
the special character of the present war in South 
Africa will exercise an ill effect on the nature of 
our tactics from the point of view of our ability to 
meet continental troops. We do not much like 
the machinery which our author chooses for the 
advancement of his opinions. He suddenly 
lands, in August of the present year, 115,000 
French troops between the mouth of the Arun 
and Rye. He does not explain how the ship- 
ping to transport them across the Channel was 
collected without exciting the slightest attention 
on the part of the Admiralty or the War Office. 
Politically also his book is open to the remark 
that those who know the present state of 
opinion in France are thoroughly aware that, 
although there is in France a dislike of this 
country (which exists also, unfortunately, in 
Germany and in Belgium), there is not the 
slightest chance of any French Government 
attacking this country, while all the military 
and naval preparations of France are at present 
devoted to the repelling of that attack by this 
country which the French think is not impos- 
sible. That our country is exposed to danger 
in the long run from a combination against it 
there can be little doubt ; but there is not much 
risk of any power undertaking to engage us in a 
single-handed war. One incidental observation 
by the author is less valuable, we imagine, than 
a good many of his other incidental observations 
which deal with military matters. He suggests 
that France in the event of war would be in a 
precarious financial position, which may be true; 
but he gives as one principal reason that she 
has overstocked herself ‘‘ with worthless Russian 
securities.” We believe that the rapid com- 
mercial development of Russia makes the Rus- 
sian securities largely held in France, on the 
whole, a good investment. 


WE have received two further parts, VI. and 
VIL. of Messrs. Methuen’s History of the Boer 
War, compiled by F. H. E. Cunliffe, which are 
on the same plan as those previously noticed by 
us. Some of the illustrations in the new parts 
are of great interest. That the history is a 
little confused is only what is to be expected, 
as we have not yet been ailowed to know the 
truth. It would, perhaps, be better to omit 
subjects upon which our information is evidently 
most defective, For instance, the Boer losses 
at the Modder are stated at several very dif- 
ferent rates, all of which, probably, greatly 
exceed the truth, although one of them is called 
‘* official.” The author of the history, in our 
opinion rightly, apologizes for Lord Methuen, 
and points out that ‘‘insufficiency in his trans- 
port tied him to the railway line...... His 
weakness in cavalry prevented him from supple- 
menting his intelligence department by a bold 
and energetic use of that arm.” He was also 
weak in guns, On the other hand, the author 
is hard upon General Gatacre: possibly with 
justice. 


We do not know whether The Beachcombers, 
of which the second title is Slave-trading under 
the Union Jack, a small illustrated volume by 
Mr. Gilbert Bishop (Ward, Lock & Co.), is 
intended for the Anti-Slavery Society or as a 
book for boys; but it may, and perhaps will, 
interest both. It is about ‘‘ blackbirding ” in 
the Pacific, the greatest evils of which have 
recently been checked, though some of them 
still continue, 


A WELL-PROPORTIONED and pathetic little 
story forms the subject of Captain January, by 


Laura E. Richards (Bowden). The old light. 
house keeper, who lived on the coast of Maine 
and a golden-haired child whom he had rescued 
from drowning when a ship was wrecked near 
his hut, constitute the chief characters, and the 
account of their simple lives leads up to a scene 
in which the child is claimed by relatives. The 
result of this scene is well described. The book 
is short, and is provided with numerous illus. 
trations which are not satisfying. As literature 
it may well suit readers of both sexes and of 
every age. 

THERE are appearing the parts of A French- 
English Military Technical Dictionary, issued 
by the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, as a publication of the Adjutant. 
General’s Office of the War Department of the 
United States, and compiled by Mr. Cornélis 
de Witt Willcox, a lieutenant of artillery in the 
United States army. The dictionary appears to 
be extraordinarily full, and, as far as we have 
tested it in one part, accurate. There have 
been previous publications of the kind, but, as 
far as we know, they have been on a small scale. 

Messrs. Eyre & SporriswoopE send us a 
new Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and 
English Languages, by Mr. G. F. Barwick. The 
dictionary is a mere vocabulary, and a good 
many words are ill explained; for example, 
rubrica is rendered ‘‘red mark; paraph; 
rubric.” In fact, the compiler is too fond of 
translating words by simply repeating the 
Spanish word; for instance, ‘‘corregidor, m: 
corregidor.” On the other hand, the lists of 
irregular verbs, commercial phrases, weights 
and measures, proverbs, &c., are useful. The 
publishers have chosen a good shape for the 
volume. It is handy and convenient. They 
have been somewhat remiss about accents. 

Mr. H. G. Hurcuinson’s Aspects of Golf 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith) is a pleasant little volume 
of gossip. Mr. Hutchinson writes sympathetic- 
ally of the old school of golfers, but he himself 
prefers the new and is ready to ‘‘ spin for ever 
down the ringing grooves of change.” We 
cannot quite feel his confidence in the superiority 
of the golfers of to-day over those of the past. 
They are more effective, and no doubt they get 
round the course in a smaller number of strokes 
than their predecessors ; but does their style of 
play yield them as much pleasure as those who 
used wooden clubs were wont to find in it? Mr. 
Hutchinson rightly speaks in high terms of the 
present race of professionals, but whether they 
will always defy the temptations to which they 
are exposed and of which their forerunners 
knew little or nothing may be questioned. 

Messrs. Greeninc & Co. send us a couple 
of reprints in their ‘‘ Masterpiece Library”: 
John Galt’s Ringan Gilhaize, with a eulogistic 
introduction by Sir George Douglas, and Ras- 
selas, Prince of Abyssinia, with a rather feeble 
preface by Mr. J. Hannaford. 

We have received two more volumes of the 
large-paper edition of Smollett (Constable), 
containing Ferdinand, Count Fathom. The 
volumes are prefaced by a view of Smollett’s 
somewhat pretentious monument in the Vale of 
Leven and a portrait of him, which lacks the 
good looks of his earlier period, and shows 
traces of the bitter man who quarrelled with 
everybody, and made copy of his ill - usage. 
Smollett’s present hero makes excellent enter- 
tainment ; but he needs the apology made for 
him by his creator, and more. 

Barnaby Rudge and Dombey and Son are now 
to be had in the convenient ‘‘ New Century 
Library ” (Nelson). 


Mr. Urcorr Gxt has again issued his useful 
guide to Seaside Watering- Places. A few maps 


and plans would be an acceptable addition. 


We have on our table A Pilgrimage to Paris, 
| by A. F. Morris (Cox),— America 
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edited by J. W. Cundall (Greening),—The 
Court of the Second Empire, by Imbert de Saint- 
Amand, translated by Elizabeth G. Martin 
(Hutchinson ),—A History of Ceylon for Schools, 
by L. E. Blazé (Colombo, Christian Literature 
Society),—The Histories of Thucydides, Book VI., 
translated, with an Introduction, by E. C. 
Marchant (Bell),—Eutropius, Books I. and II., 
edited by W. Cecil Laming (Blackie),—English 
Grammar, Alternative Course, Standard IV., by 
John C. Nesfield (Macmillan),—Old English 
Idyls, by J. L. Hall (Boston, U.S., Ginn),— 
Logic, by St. George Stock (Simpkin),—The 
Army Handbook of Physical Training (Gale & 
Pulden),—Commercial Correspondence in Short- 
hand (Pitman),—The Wade Genealogy, compiled 
by S. C. Wade, Part I. (New York, Wade),— 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts Report for 
1899 (Boston, U.S., Mudge),—The Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXIV. (Stock),—St. Nicholas, Vol. 
XXVII. (Macmillan),— The Magic Ring of Music, 
by H. Sonntag (Dent),— Move Loose Links in the 
Darwinian Armour, by P. Y. Alexander (Bale), 
—The Century Magazine, Vol. LEX. (Macmillan), 
—Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea- Fights, Part I. 
(Cassell), — The Gay Deceivers, by A. Moore 
(Methuen),—Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp, by S. 
Erasmus (MacLeay),—Irish Stew, by J. J. 
Moran (Aberdeen, Moran), — A Voice from 
‘Nazareth, by The Wandering Jew (Simpkin), — 
Ballygowna, by R. Grierson (Aberdeen, Moran), 
—A Daughter of France, 1464-1505, curtailed 
from the French of Countess de Flavigny by 
lady Martin. (Burns & Oates), —Veldt and 
Laager, by E. S. Valentine (Methuen),—My 
First Prisoner, by The Governor (Aberdeen, 
Moran),—A Lucky Sovereign, by M. H. M. 
Capes (S.S.U.),— Behind the Veil (Gay & Bird), 
—With the Grand Army to Moscow, by T. H. 
Teegan (Simpkin),— Wide World Adventure 
(Newnes),—Daughters of Pleasure, by Anna, 
Comtesse de Brémont (Greening),—Titus and 
Lysander: a Comedy in Five Acts (Stock),— 
With Dante in Paradise, by R. E. Selfe (Cassell), 
—Science and Faith, by Dr. Paul Topinard, 
translated by T. J. McCormack (Kegan Paul), 
—and L’ Anthropologie et la Science Sociale, by 
Paul Topinard (Paris, Masson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Capes (W. W.), The English Church in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, Vol. 3, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Geden (A. S.), Studies in Eastern Religions, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Like unto Christ : De Imitatione Christi, a New Translation, 


12mo. 2/6 
Webb-Peploe (H. W.), Calls to Holiness, er. 8vo, 3/6 


Fine Art. 
Wallis (E.J.), Illustrations of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, oblong 4to. 2/6 net. 


Poetry. 
Dual Land (The), a Collection of Verses, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Gracey (H. K.), The Zuff Ballads, 12mo. 3/6 net. 


History and Biography. 
Conversations with Prince Bismarck, collected by H. von 
Poschinger, English Edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
" ag Tory Government, 1895-1900 : I. Home Affairs, 
vo. 2/6 net. 
Letters and Memoirs of her own Life, by Mrs. Alison Ruther- 
ford, or Cockburn, roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Waugh (A.), Robert Browning, 12mo. 2/ net. 
White (Mrs. C. A.), Sweet Hampstead and its Associations, 
roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Freeston (C. L.), Cycling in the Alps, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Grimble (A.), The Salmon Rivers of Scotland, Vol. 2, 4to. 


52/6 net. 
Philology. 
Cesar, Civil War, Book 3, ed. by A. G. Peskett, 12mo. 2/6 
Virgil, Rneid, Books 7-12, edited by T. K. Page, 12mo. 5/ 
Science. 
Bucknill (J. A.), The Birds of Surrey, 8vo. 21/ net. 
ppenheim (N.), The Care of the Child in Health, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Wallis-Tayler (A. J.), Tea Machinery and Tea Factories, 
roy. &vo. 25/ net. 
General Literature. 
Allen (G. C.), fales from Tennyson, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Baskett (J. N.), As the Light Led, er. 8vo. 6/ 
ont (W.), The Mutiny on Board H.M.S. Bounty, 3/3 
D kett (S. R.), Little Anna Mark, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 
oa (J.), Essays, edited by W. P. Ker, 2 vols. 10/6 
a (W.), The Beautiful Mrs. Leach, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
ll (Headon), Caged ! er. 8vo. 6/ 


Jones (J.), The Prison House. cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Living Remnant (The), and other Quaker Tales, by K. K. K., 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Nisbet (H.), For Right and England, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Skinner (T.), The London Banks, and Kindred Companies 
and Firms, 1900, cr. 8vo. 10/ 

Tytler (S.), Many Daughters, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Year-Book of Australia, 1900, 8vo. boards, 10/6 net. 

Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1900, 8vo. 7/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Kukula (R. C.), Tatians sogenannte Apologie, 2m. 40. 

Maltzew (A. v.). Menologion der orthodox-katholischen 
Kirche des Morgenlandes, Part 1, 10m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Griinwedel (A.), Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet u. 
der Mongolei, 8m. 

Koechlin (R.) et Vasselot (J. J. M. de), La Sculpture a 
Troyes, 20m. 

Villebresme (Vte. de), Ce qui reste du Vieux Paris, 3fr. 50. 

Weil (H.), Etudes sur l’Antiquité Grecque, 3fr. 50. 

Drama. 
Albert (M.), Les Théatres de la Foire, 1660-1789, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Schultze (F.), Psychologie der Naturvélker, 10m. 
Political Economy. 

Say (L.), Les Finances de la France sous la Troisiéme 
République: Vol. 3, La Politique dans les Finances, 
1883-94, 7fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 
Historiques de l’Armée Frangaise, 10fr. 
Jobbé-Duval (£.), Mémoires du B. de Bonnefoux, 1782-1855, 


Tfr. 50. 
Marsangy (L. B. de), La Légion d’Honneur, 1802-1900, 40fr. 
Philology. 

Bauer (B.), Praktisches Handbuch zum Srlernen der 
lateinischen Kirchensprache, 2m. 70. 

Dziatzko (K.), Untersuchungen tib. ausgewahlte Kapitel des 
antiken Buchwesens, 6m. 

Polignac (M. de), Notes sur la Littérature Hongroise, 3fr. 50. 

Schroeder (O.), Pindari Carmina, 14m. 

Vliet (J. v. der), Apuleii Apologia, 4m. 

Winckler (H.), Altorientalische Forschungen: Series 2, 
Vol. 3, Part 1, Die zeitangaben Mesas, Die golah in 
Daphne, Obadja, 1m. 80. 

Zimmermann (A.), Kritische Nachlese zu den Posthomerica 
des Quintus Smyrnzus, 4m. 

General Literature. 

Bouvier (J.), Une Conquéte, 3fr. 50. 

Bury (Y. B. de). Les Romanciers Anglais, 3fr. 59. 

Gheusi (P. B.), Montsalvat, 3fr. 50. 

Marni (J.), A Table, 3fr. 50. 

Naurouze (J.), Autour d’un Drame, 3fr. 50. 

Recueil des Sociétés Coloniales, 10fr. 

Rigal (E.), Victor Hugo, Podte Epique, 3fr. 50. 

Thiéry (J.), Chateaux de Cartes, 3fr. 50. 








MARY OF GUISE (1559). 
June 23, 1900. 

I aM sorry that Mr. Andrew Lang, the gifted 
and the gay, should part from me in such a 
humour, but it is due to his literary eminence 
that I should acknowledge his parting salute. 
True, he has not left me much to answer. All 
that remains of his long-drawn onslaught on 
John Knox and the Protestant historians is a 
request for proof of the horning of Erskine of 
Dun, and a horror at my supposed contra- 
diction of Knox. As to his charge of my 
‘*contradicting my own contradiction,” that is 
mere imagination ; but we always look for an 
admixture of that quality in Mr. Lang’s writings. 
For the horning of Erskine, I gave Croft 
and Knox as my authorities. The former Mr. 
Lang will not believe, but we know he “‘ prefers 
the statements” of Knox, and he does not deny 
that the term ‘‘assistants,” used by the Re- 
former, may include the Laird of Dun. Has 
Mr. Lang ever searched the series of original 
letters of horning in the General Register 
House at Edinburgh? He will probably find 
his desired proof there. As my lot is not cast 
in the Scottish capital, I regret that I cannot 
undertake the search for him. 
With respect to the “ understanding” between 
Mary of Guise and Erskine of Dun, I stated in 
my last letter what I meant to convey by my 
assertion that there was ‘‘no understanding.” 
Mr. Lang is well aware, though he ignores my 
explanation, that an understanding implies the 
full intention at least of both contracting parties 
to carry out the conditions which effect such an 
understanding. In that sense there was ‘‘no 
understanding” between Mary and Erskine. 
As I have already said, she never inténded to 
carry out her promises on this occasion. Knox 
was of that opinion, so how can I be contradict- 





Hugo (V.), Les Misérables: Jean Valjean, translated by 
M. J. Gray, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 5/ net. 


| negotiations that Mary ‘‘ began to craft” with 
Erskine, and when Erskine’s letter came that 
‘*some did smell the craft and deceit ” of Mary. 
There is no contradiction whatever between 
my assertion of the ‘‘no understanding ” and 
my statement that the Regent made ‘divers 
promises” to Erskine, who communicated them 
to his party. Erskine, like an honourable man, 
considered that there was an understanding, 
and all writers are agreed that he thought so. 
But even he was very speedily undeceived, for 
he rode in hot haste from Stirling to Perth, 
and, as Knox informs us (i. 319), ‘‘ did conceal 
nothing of the Queen’s craft and falsehood.” 

I could add ‘‘a heap mair,” did my time and 
your space permit. Ernest G. ATKINSON. 








THE TWO-HANDED ENGINE IN ‘LYCIDAS.’ 
AmonG the numerous explanations of this 
rather obscure instrument, I have not seen any 
reference to the following passage from Sylves- 
ter’s ‘ Du Bartas,’ folio, 1621, p. 18 (First Day, 
First Week) :— 


For aid to God, the God of Victories ; 

Who hears his suit, and thunders down his Fury 
On those proud Pagan Enemies of Jury. 

For while their Watch within their Corps de Garde 
About the Fire securely snorted hard, 

From Heav'n th’ Almighty looking sternly down 
(Glancing his Friends a smile, his Foes a frown) 
A sacred Fencer ’gainst th’ Assyrians sent, 
Whose two-hand Sword, at euery veny, slent, 
Not through a single Souldiers feeble bones, 

But keenly slyces through whole Troops at once ; 
And heaws broad Lanes before it and behinde, 
As swiftly whirling as the whisking winde. 

Now gan they fly; but all too slowe to shun 

A flying Sword that follow'd euery one. 

A Sword they saw; but could not see the arm 
That in one Night had dove so dismall harm: 

As we perceiue a Winde-mils sails to go; 

But not the Winde, that doth transport them so. 


The margin refers to 2 Kings x. (read xix.) 
35. It seems not impossible that Milton had in 
his thought this picture of the two-handed sword 
of the Divine wrath. H. L. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SotrHesy, WILKINSON & HOopDGE 
sold on the 20th inst. books and MSS., the 
property of an Austro-Hungarian gentleman, 
amongst which were the following: Christine 
de Pisan, Livre des Trois Vertus, MS. on vellum 
with 4 miniatures, Sec. XV., 55]. Cicero, 
Laelius, Cato Major, &c., MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XV., 401. Hore B.V.M., MS. on vellum, 
with 11 miniatures, Sec. XV., 591.; another 
with 10 miniatures, Sec. XV., 35l. ;. another, 
French, with 13 miniatures, 43/. ; another, for 
the use of Paris, with 13 miniatures, 511. ; 
another, with a singular treatment of the sub- 
ject of ‘Death and the Lady,’ 46/.; another, 
Flemish, with 11 miniatures, Sec. XV., 501. 
Missale Romanum, MS. on vellum, Sec. XIV., 
421. 10s. Petrarcha, Trionfi, MS. on vellum, 
Seec. XV., 17]. 5s. Rommant de la Rose, Paris, 
1531, 131. 5s. Sidrach and Boethius, Paris, 
A. Verard (1492), 151. Thomas Aquinas, De 
Potentia Dei, written for Ferdinand II. of 
Aragon, c. 1480, 301. .Ysaie le Triste, Paris, 
1522, 251. 

The same auctioneers sold on June 21st to 
23rd the selected stock of books of the late 
Francis Harvey, of St. James’s Street, in which 
occurred the following items: Byron’s Hours 
of Idleness, first edition, 1807, 16/.; Byron’s 
Works, 8 vols. extended to 16, with numerous 
portraits and views, 1839, 571. Dickens, Oliver 
Twist, third edition, presentation copy, 1841, 
221. 10s. Addison’s Remarks on Italy, original 
MS., 127. 5s. W. Blake’s Satan’s Triumph over 
Eve, original drawing, 311. 10s. H. K. Browne, 
two original drawings for Nicholas Nickleby, 
221. 15s. D. Hume’s Review of Henry’s His- 
tory, proof-sheets with autograph notes, 1773, 
151. 15s. Collection of 800 Gillray Caricatures, 
1777-1811, 1051. Collection of 200 Hogarth 
Prints in various states, 451. Jas. Howell’s 





ing him? He states (i. 317, 318) of these 


Dodona’s Grove, 1640, presentation copy to 
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Lady Elizabeth Ashley, 211. Larwood’s London 
Parks, extra illustrated, 8 vols. fol., 1211. Man- 
ning and Bray’s Surrey, extra illustrated, 6 vols., 
1804-14, 105!. Musée Frangais, Prince Talley- 
rand’s copy, 1803-9, 301. Life of Pope by 
Johnson, illustrated with numerous portraits, 
autographs, and drawings, 2 vols. fol., 163. 
Newe Booke of Copies, containing Divers Sortes 
of Sundry Hands, 1591, 13!. 10s. Sir John Van- 
brugh’s Plays, with Shenstone’s autograph, 
2 vuls., 1719, 141. 5s. Somerville, The Chase, extra 
illustrated, 1796, 151. 15s. Rowlandson Plates and 
Drawings, a collection in 14 vols., 2001. Second 
Folio Shakspeare, 1632 (imperfect), 901. 


FOREIGN PRINTING OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Leyden, June 21, 1900. 

In your number of the 16th inst., p. 746, you 
say about Augusta de Wit’s ‘Facts and Fancies 
about Java ’:— 

* The work has been printed in Holland, apparently 
at Leyden, by Messrs. Brill, aud as a melancholy 
consequence its pages are bestrewn with many easily 
avoidable misprints,” &c. 

We beg to observe that this book was not 
printed in our office, and that we feel happy to 
state that though we are printing and publishing 
a great deal of books written in the English 
language, we never up till now had any com- 
plaints about misprints. 

LIBRAIKIE ET IMPRIMERIE 
ci-devant E. J. Bri. 


T’.S.— On the back of the cover you will see 
it was printed in the Hague. 








*,* The copy sent us has no printer’s name 
on the back, only the names of the London 
publishers, Luzac & Co. No name of a printer 
is given till the last page of the volume. The 
text contains 266 pages ; then follow 27 more 
containing a catalogue of periodicals and books 
published by Messrs. Luzac. Pp. 28 and 29 
are an ‘‘index” of the authors of the said 
periodicals and books At the foot of p. 30 are 
the words ‘‘ Printed by E. J. Brill, Leyden, 
Holland,” so that, sorry as we are to have done 
Messrs. Brill an injustice, we were, we think, 
justified in asserting that ‘‘apparently” the 
book was printed by them at Leyden. 








BURNS'S ‘AULD LANG SYNE.’ 
Liverpool, June 23, 1900. 

I am obliged to Mr. Ward for his interesting 
letter ; but as he is particular to state that he 
does not maintain that the verses were not 
written by Burns, much of its value is lost, for 
the question is not whether the verses are good, 
bad, or indifferent, but, Were they written by 
Burns ? and is the version in the little volume 
that has fallen into my possession the original 
version of ‘Auld Lang Syne’? Unless the pub- 
lishers were deceiving the public, this particular 
version was ‘‘corrected by Burns,” and they 
are particular to state this in two places. With 
regard to Mr. Ward’s suggestion that the verses 
were interpolated by the publishers, with the 
words ‘‘never before published,” in order to 
assure the work enjoying a good reception, I 
wish to point out, if they did this, they also took 
the liberty of entirely rewriting ‘Ye Banks and 
Braes of Bonnie Doon’; at all events, I cannot 
find the same version in any edition of Burns’s 
works in my possession. In this case also they 
are particular to state in two places that the 
verses were written by Burns :— 


Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom so fresh and fair ? 
How can your blue stream row sae clear, 

When I’m sae wearie fu’ o’ care. 
Chorus.—Ye’ll break my heart, ye little birds, 
That wanton on the flowery thorn, 
Ye mind me of departed joys, 
Departed, never to return. 
Aft have I roam’d by bonny Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine, 
Whan ilka bird sang of its luve, 
And sae did I wi’ gleé of mine. 
With heartsome glee I pu’ the rose, 
The sweetest on its thorny tree, 
Bat my fause luve has stoun the rise, 
And left the thorn behind to me. 





I also wish to point out that several other 
songs of Burns here printed are slightly dif- 
ferent from the ordinary versions, and it would 
seem that the publishers had access to some 
early manuscript version of Burns’s songs. The 
work appeared in parts, and the publishers have 
printed an address to the public at the con- 
clusion of the first volume, which reads :— 

“They conclude with grateful thanks, to their 
friends and the public, for the favors they have 
already received, which it shall ever be their study 
to merit. Communications from ladies or gentlemen 
will meet every attention.” 

The whole publication bears the stamp of 
originality and honesty. I have never met 
with the work before, nor can I hear of another 
copy. Harotp E. Youna. 








HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
THE HARLEY PAPERS. 


Tue fifth volume of the Welbeck MSS. is also 
to be described as the third of the important 
series of Harley Papers, which are, perhaps, 
only equalled in their extent and historical value, 
for a single reign, by the famous collection at 
Hatfield House. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting statements in the editorial introduc- 
tion is that which refers to the existence of 
further State Papers for the reign of Queen 
Anne in the muniment room at Welbeck, and 
these should form a valuable supplement to the 
existing series in official custody, a series of the 
most meagre and unsatisfactory character com- 
pared with the existing material for the history 
of the preceding reigns. 

The Commissioners were fortunate in securing 
the editorial services of Mr. J. J. Cartwright 
for the purpose of the present Report. In an 
introduction of only fifteen pages the editor has 
contrived to supply a sufficient summary of the 
salient features of this portion of the collection, 
as well as a brief notice of almost every import- 
ant historical document contained in a text ex- 
tending to nearly seven hundred pages. Such 
skilful selection and apt allusion are, of course, 
only possible when an editur possesses a most 
intimate knowledge of his period, and the reader 
has all the more reason to be grateful on this 
occasion, since the preparation of an index has 
been deferred until the appearance of the fourth 
and concluding volume of the series. 

The remarkable letters written by De Foe in 
the ‘‘secret service” of the Earl of Oxford, 
which formed the chief feature of the previous 
volume, have begun to lose their interest with 
the accomplishment of the ministerial revolution 
of 1710. A more attractive topic will be found 
in the question of the relations between Harley 
and Bolingbroke, upon which some light is thrown 
by several of these documents. Another vaiu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the political 
history of the period is afforded by the pub- 
lication of Matthew Prior’s narrative of his 
mission to Paris during the peace negotia- 
tions of 1711. A collection of diplomatic 
narratives such as this would surely be an 
important addition to the historical texts of the 
eighteenth century. There will also be found 
in this Report a large number of interesting 
news-letters from the Continent, notably those 
of John Drummond from Holland, together 
with a lengthy series of the usual pattern dated 
in Londov. The affairs of the American and 
West Indian plantations are also the subject 
of frequent notice; but, as might have been 
expected, naval and military matters did not 
attract the attention of the pacific Lord Trea- 
surer, although there are several interesting 
notices of the ‘‘ Scots regiments ” in the service 
of the States General. In a collection of Harley 
Papers we naturally expect to find some 


references to the Minister’s famous library, and 
amongst these we have mention made of a 
transcript of the ‘Textus Roffensis’ presented 
by a Saxon lady, which is believed to be ‘‘as 
like to the original as ever any copy of a picture 








was to its original,” a resemblance which cer. 
tainly cannot be claimed for most of the medizeva] 
transcripts in the existing collection. In this 
connexion we may notice a few characteristic 
reports of Humfrey Wanley upon certain manu- 
script treasures, including some in the posses. 
sion of Cambridge colleges, which he had good 
hopes of obtaining from their lax custodians. In 
one of his later letters (p. 582) Wanley gives a 
curious glimpse of the antiquarian surroundings 
of his childhood in a description of ‘ Jesus 
Hall,” Coventry, with its ** painted” glass, 
tapestry, ‘‘habits, arms, rebuses, and other 
fancies worth delineating ; and a few more in 
the house adjoining, called the vicarage house, 
wherein I was born.” 








Witerarp Ghossip. 


A ure of the late Field-Marshal Sir 
Donald Stewart is in process of preparation. 


Canon MacOott is in the press with the 
eighth edition of his book on ‘ The Reforma- 
tion Settlement,’ revised and enlarged. The 
book, published just a year ago, has been 
out of print for some time. The long intro. 
ductory letter to Sir William Harcourt is 
omitted in the new edition; but there are 
180 pages of fresh matter in the shape of 
two additional chapters, one containing an 
exhaustive examination of the Lambeth 
decisions on incense and reservation and of 
Mr. Dibdin’s speeches, the other a reply to 
the criticism of Prof. Maitland, of Cam- 
bridge, in the Fortnightly Review of last 
December. 


Mr. Cuartes NeEvretp, author of ‘A 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa,’ has completed the 
story for boys upon which he has been at 
work for some months past, and the MS. is 
now in the printer’s hands. The adventures 
do not follow closely Mr. Neufeld’s own 
career, although several of the incidents 
that befall the hero and others are founded 
on personal experience. The title of the 
story is ‘ Under the Rebel’s Reign : a Story 
of Egyptian Revolt.’ It will be illustrated 
by Mr. C. M. Sheldon, who illustrated Mr. 
Neufeld’s other book when it ran through a 
magazine. Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton 
& Co. will publish the volume early in the 
autumn. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish shortly a 
new work on mountaineering by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Workman, entitled ‘In the Ice 
World of Himalaya.’ The book, of course, 
appeals more especially to the Alpinist ; but 
the accounts of the ascents of virgin peaks, 
and the incidents of travelling among 
mountains and passes of the Himalayas, 
will, it is hoped, interest the non-climber. 
The book will include nearly one hundred 
illustrations and four large maps. 


Mr. A. N. Patmer hopes to conclude his 
series of works on the history of Wrexham 
and district by the publication, before the 
close of the year, of a ‘History of the 
Country Townships of the Old Parish of 
Wrexham.’ The series was commenced 
some fifteen years ago with the author’s well- 
known history of ‘ Ancient Tenures of Land 
in the Marches of North Wales.’ Mr. 
Palmer will include in his final volume an 
account of the Yales of Plis Grono, about 
whom he has discovered much new informa- 
tion. The best-known member of the 
family who lies buried at Wrexham was 
Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale College. 
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Or a kindred character will be the ‘ His- 
tory of Aberystwyth,’ as illustrated by the 
records of its Court Leet from 1690 down- 
wards, a work on which Mr. George Eyre 
Evans has for some time been engaged, and 
which he intends issuing in monthly parts 
to private subscribers only. 

TE publication of Mr. Churton Collins’s 
essays, ‘ Plain Truths about Current Litera- 
ture,’ has been deferred till the autumn. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn Hore contributes to this 
week’s Notes and Queries a description of 
the national flag, commonly known as the 
Union Jack, and a coloured illustration of 
the flag is given. 

THE continued delay of the decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the issue 
which has been raised as to the legal posi- 
tion of secondary schools established by the 
School Boards, appears to have the effect of 
encouraging the Boardsin the creation of new 
accomplished facts. The Bradford School 
Board has founded a commercial school on 
a model already provided by no fewer 
than five schools in Glasgow; and the 
Scarborough School Board proposes to 
co-operate with the Town Council in estab- 
lishing a new school of science. 


One of the disappointments of the Govern- 
ment Education Bill, from the standpoint of 
secondary-school masters, is the admission 
made by the Duke of Devonshire on Tues- 
day last that the Government do not see 
their way to the delimitation of elementary 
and secondary education. It seems to be 
clear from the Duke’s speech that the 
activities of the School Boards in the 
secondary domain will continue unchecked 
for some years tocome. The reorganization 
of secondary education must now be regarded 
as a remanet for the new Parliament. 


In view of the crisis in the Far East, 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. have arranged to issue 
a cheap edition of ‘The New Far East,’ by 
Mr. Arthur Didsy, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of the Japan Society. Mr. Didsy, 
writing to the publishers, says :— 

‘“*T read my book over again last summer 
whilst in the Far East, and I found no necessity 
for altering a single statement therein. What 
is happening now in China is the logical outcome 
of the conditions described in my pages.” 

Mr. W. S. Litty, the well-known writer 
on ethics, is a candidate for the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. Henry Sidgwick. 


WE are glad to say that the report to 
which we gave currency last week of the 
decease of M. Félix Alcan is false. That dis- 
tinguished publisher is, we are pleased to 
learn, in excellent health. 


Ir has been decided to establish at Mayence 
a permanent museum in connexion with, or 
rather as the outcome of, the five hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of printing. In 
addition to this an International Gutenberg 
Society is projected, and ought to be a 
success. The Grand Ducal Government 
of Hesse- Darmstadt at Mayence have 
already done much towards making the 
establishment of the Gutenberg Museum 
a certainty. The constitutions of the 
museum and of the Gutenberg Society only 
require to be widely known to secure the 
hearty co-operation of all interested in the 
greatest invention of the last five centuries. 





Frau Exizasetu Forster, the sister of 
the philosopher Nietzsche, has sent a protest 
to the German literary papers against the 
publication of any of her brother’s letters, 
either in books or periodicals, unless by 
earlier permission of the author or the 
present consent of his literary representa- 
tives. Any violator of this notice will be 
legally prosecuted. Frau Forster is now 
engaged in the editing of a collected edition 
of the letters of Friedrich Nietzsche, the 
first volume of which she hopes to publish 
during the autumn. 

Tuer decease is announced of the Baron 
Imbert de Saint-Amand, the author of ‘ Les 
Femmes de Versailles’ and many other books 
of historical gossip. He was for several 
years in the French Foreign Office. 

In our next number—that for July 7th 
—we hope to publish, as in previous years, 
a series of articles on the literature of 
the Continent during the preceding twelve 
months. Belgium will be dealt with by Prof. 
Fredericq, Bohemia by Dr. Tille, Denmark 
by Dr. A. Ipsen, France by M. Jules 
Pravieux, Germany by Dr. Ernst Heilborn, 
Holland by M. C. K. Elout, Hungary by 
M. Katscher, Italy by Dr. Biagi, Norway 
by M. Brinchmann, Poland by Dr. 
Belcikowski, Russia by M. ©. Balmont, 
and Spain by Don Rafael Altamira. 

In addition to the Parliamentary Papers 
to which we refer above and in “Science 
Gossip,” we may note the appearance 
of a British Museum Return, giving 
Income and Expenditure, Number of 
Visitors, Statement of Progress, &c. (9d.) ; 
Return of Public Elementary Schools 
Warned, Quarter ending March 31st, 1900 
(1d.); Endowed Charities, Parish of St. 
Paul, Covent Garden (33d.); and some 
further Charity Returns for parishes in the 
counties of Lancaster and Montgomery. 








SCIENCE 
Recollections of my Life. By Surgeon-General 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart. (Blackwood & 

Sons.) 

Tue records of Sir Joseph Fayrer’s ‘‘ some- 
what varied and eventful life,” as he calls 
it, might have been expected to furnish 
material for a more interesting book than 
the one he has produced. More than twenty 
years of it were passed in India, before and 
during, as well as after, the Mutiny, and for 
over another twenty years the author was 
at home in some of the fashionable and all 
the scientific life of England. Unfortunately, 
the diaries or other note-books from which 
his autobiography has evidently been com- 
piled appear to have been for the most part 
terribly prosaic. It is disappointing, for 
instance, in the fourth chapter of the 
volume giving details of the siege and 
relief of Lucknow, to find that most of the 
information is not more exciting or original 
than these items :— 

‘“* My poor house is getting frightfully dilapi- 
dated with shot and shell, and some parts 
of the walls are crumbling away under the 
increasing musketry-fire.” 

‘‘The children are suffering from.boils and 
diarrhoea: poor little Bob has it badly, and is 
much wasted.” 

‘* Boils covering the body are very common, 
and very irritating and depressing ; many of us 
also are becoming scorbutic.” 





‘* Dear old Outram, with him Col. R. Napier 
as chief of his staff......entered by the Bailey- 
guard into my house. It may be imagined how 
delighted we all were to see them, and how we 
could hardly realize the fact that we were with 
those who had come from outside.” 


This last entry refers to Sir James 
Outram’s temporary relief of Lucknow on 
September 25th, 1857, after it had been 
besieged for eighty-seven days. There is 
pathos enough in the following bald narra- 
tive, but certainly no literary skill :— 


‘*Outram took up his quarters in the long 
room. A bullet had passed through the fleshy 
part of his arm just below the shoulder without 
injuring any vessel of importance or the bone. 
The next morning I met him wandering about 
with his coat in his hand, when he said, ‘ Do 
you think Mrs. Fayrer or one of the ladies 
could mend this for me?’ He referred to the 
two bullet-holes. My wife mended it, and I 
provided him with a uniform cap with a gold- 
banded peak which just fitted him, so he was 
set up again in this respect. His horse, a stout 
English cob, had been Jed in when he dismounted 
at the gate. Napier was also wounded, in the 
leg, and I bandaged him up and put them both 
on charpoys in the long room, where they lay 
and talked to each other and gave their instruc- 
tions. I heard Outram say to some of the 
numerous visitors when they inquired, ‘ How is 
the arm, general?’ ‘Oh, damn the arm!’ We 
had ncthing to give them but commissariat 
rations, nor would they hear of anything being 
sent to them from elsewhere, and all our stores 
had long been expended. Something was sent 
to him one day beyond the ordinary ration ; he 
was very angry, and refused to have it. Dear 
old fellow! He was indeed chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche.” 

Joseph Fayrer, born in 1824, was the 
son of a naval officer, and after a roving 
youth, in which he seems to have been 
chiefly his own schoolmaster, he began, 
when he was twenty, to study medicine and 
surgery, with the view of becoming a ship’s 
doctor. At Wharton Jones’s physiology 
lectures at Charing Cross, ‘‘T. H. Huxley 
sat by my side, and he it was who first 
directed my attention to their great interest 
and importance.’ Huxley, ‘‘my most inti- 
mate friend at the hospital,” was his senior 
by a year in class work, though of the same 
age. 

‘* He had just completed his medical studies, 
having passed at the University of London. In 
talking over plans for the future he said how 
much he wished to go abroad for the purpose of 
studying natural history, and I recommended 
him to enter the navy, and told him how it was. 
to be effected. A long conference ended in our 
concocting a letter to Sir W. Burnett, which 
resulted in his appointment to Haslar and sub- 
sequently to the Rattlesnake, Captain Owen 
Stanley, son of the Bishop of Norwich. He 
went with her in the surveying expedition to 
Borneo, where he commenced those investiga- 
tions which led to his future eminence as a 
biologist. He had already distinguished him- 
self by some researches, one of his earliest in- 
vestigations being into the structure of the hair-* 
bulb.” 

After three years’ study Mr. Fayrer passed 
his examination and obtained a commission 
to H.M.S. Victory, but before taking it up 
he was allowed to enter Lord Mount-Edg- 
cumbe’s service as a travelling doctor, and 
a long residence in Rome enabled him 
there to continue his studies and qualify 
for the M.D. degree, which he received in 
1849. For his Edinburgh M.D. he only 
qualified in 1859, after eight busy years in 
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India, where he had taken a post as assis- 
tant-surgeon in Bengal, instead of following 
the naval career he had contemplated. In 
India he fell on stirring times. He was 
attached to the Burmese expedition in 1852, 
and for his good work in connexion with it 
he was promoted by Lord Dalhousie to the 
Residency surgeoncy at Lucknow. There 
he had plenty of tiger shooting, elephant 
hunting, and other sport, as well as the 
exceptional opportunities of studying native 
life which are within reach of a medical 
man admitted to intimate relations with 
women as well as men of all ranks. His 
chapter on “ Life in Lucknow previous to 
the Mutiny” is one of the most inter- 
esting in the book, differing as it does 
from others in giving detailed reports of 
some of his experiences, instead of dry 
summaries of facts set down without 
regard for proportion. Here is a favourable 
specimen :— 

‘*Tt was reported to me that one of the queens, 
the third in position, was dangerously ill, and 
that the hakims despaired of her. I was re- 
quested by the king, through the Resident, to 
see the sick lady, and accordingly went to the 
Chutter Munzil palace, where I was received in 
great state and was taken to the sick-room. The 
chief eunuch, Bashir ud Dowlah, and others, 
with a number of female attendants, were pre- 
sent. A cashmere shawl was stretched across 
the room, behind which the Begum was seated. 
I immediately said that unless the purdah were 
removed nothing could be done. They made no 
difficulty, as it was ‘ hakim ka hukm,’ and there 
was the lady seated upon a silver charpoy, en- 
veloped in shawls. This was no better than a 
purdah. However, I knew patience was neces- 
sary, so I took a seat by the figure, Bashir ud 
Dowlah talking to her, telling her that without 
seeing her nothing could be done, she giving 
faint and muffled replies from the depths of the 
shawls. At last she put out her hand for me 
to feel her pulse ; but immediately I attempted 
to touch her wrist, she wriggled off the charpoy 
and waddled out of the room, wrapped up in 
her shawls. The interview was over for that 
day. Profuse apologies were made, and I was 
asked to make allowances for feminine weak- 
ness. The next morning I went again; the 
Same scene was repeated, and the confusion of 
the attendants was extreme. Meanwhile I had 
arrived at the conclusion that the lady who was 
So very active could not be so very ill! On my 
third visit I made progress, and was allowed to 
see her face and her tongue and to ascertain 
something of the nature of her case. The next 
time she laid aside her shawls and her veil, and 
we sat and talked face to face, she having got 
over her shyness. She was very loquacious, 
talked like a child, and seemed very pleased 
with her freedom. She was a nice-looking girl 
of twenty-four or twenty-five. After this she was 
constantly asking me to goand see her. In a 
few days she consented to submit to an operation 
{paracentesis), which I performed. She got 
much better, and the hakims declared shortly 
afterwards that she had quite recovered. The 
result of this was that the king in durbar ordered 
an honorarium of 20,000 rupees to be sent to 
me. I received 3,000!” 

Dr. Fayrer’s house, throughout the siege 
of Lucknow, was the asylum of several 
residents besides his own family; and he 
appears to have devoted himself heroically 
to their protection as well as to the much 
wider labours devolving upon him as the 
principal European doctor in the town. 
One of his opening paragraphs explains 
more forcibly than al! the details in the 
hundred pages that follow it the appalling 
difficulties with which he and his comrades 





had to contend, and the bravery with which 
they faced them :— 

‘Tt is needless to say that the anxiety of this 
time was intense: the responsibility of wives 
and children, and the dread of what they might 
be exposed to, was enhanced by the accounts 
coming in from so many sides, of ladies and 
children having been exposed to the greatest 
suffering, or put todeath. Icontinued perform- 
ing my routine professional work, which became 
more onerous, as so many civilians, staff-ofticers, 
and others were added to our numbers, whilst 
fatigue, heat, and anxiety were telling on them. 
There were frequent threatenings of epidemic 
disease, such as smallpox and cholera ; but on 
the whole we had a remarkable exemption from 
any epidemic diffusion. In addition to my 
professional work I had also the household to 
look after. It was no light charge to provide 
for and take care of so many. My wife was not 
strong. She had the child to look after and a 
large party of visitors to care for, and this, with 
the many causes of anxiety and the sad reports 
that were coming in in evidence of the perils 
that were closing in upon us, made it very 
trying to a young girl never very robust. Day 
after day passed in this state, the dangers ever 
increasing. We were now uncertain of all 
natives, even those of our own household. The 
city was unsafe, and the murder of some Chris- 
tians here and there was proof of the animus 
that existed against us. The population of 
Lucknow had certainly no reason to love us, 
and the reports from day to day showed that 
they were only waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to declare themselves; and yet during 
this time we were constantly receiving proofs of 
native devotion and loyalty: men risked all, 
even their lives, to serve us, but fell at last into 
the whirlpool of mutiny and sedition, moved 
by some influence they could not resist to cast 
in their lot with the rebels.” 

With so much of immediate and over- 
whelming importance to do and think about 
it would have been strange, and a sign that 
he was neglecting some of his real work, had 
Dr. Fayrer found time to make fuller and 
more discursive notes than we have here of 
the terrible scenes he passed through in 
1857. His health was permanently injured 
by them, but after a year’s change in 
Europe, which he usefully employed in 
further professional training, he returned 
to India to spend twelve other years as 
Professor of Surgery at Calcutta and in 
other occupations. He became the lead- 
ing doctor in the Presidency, and intimate 
with all the inmates and frequenters of 
Government House. When the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited India, in 1870, Dr. Fayrer 
was told off to accompany him on his 
travels; and in 1873, after he had settled 
down in London, he went eastward again 
as physician in attendance on the Prince 
of Wales’s Indian tour. This expedition 
has been already so amply chronicled 
that Sir Joseph’s ninety-eight pages about 
it are somewhat redundant, nor is there 
much of general interest in the matter- 
of-fact rehearsal of his professional en- 
gagements, holiday pastimes, and other 
occupations, down to 1896, when he con- 
sidered his public life ended by his being very 
properly rewarded with a baronetcy for his 
twenty years’ service as President of the 
Medical Board at the India Office, and for 
much other distinguished work. In science 
his most memorable performance has been 
a treatise on snake-poisoning, and he fre- 
quently had congenial employment as a 
delegate to medical and other international 
congresses. His later chapters are crowded 





with the names of notabilities, from the Duke 
of Argyll down to Lord Tennyson, with 
whom he dined or whom he met at dinner; 
but he has little of any importance to say 
about them. Perhaps in one of his most 
pleasing sentences he says :— 

‘*T must not omit to mention the pleasure I 
derived from my wife’s constant reading to me, 
from the very beginning of our married life, 
especially the works of Sir Walter Scott, which 
have been and are a never-failing source of 
interest and amusement, though our reading is 
by no means confined to this author.” 








Self-Instruction in the Practice and Theory of 
Navigation. By the Earl of Dunraven, Extra 
Master. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.)—Lord 
Dunraven ought to know better than most men 
what a yachtsman wants to learn in the way of 
navigation ; but it is nevertheless very difficult 
to picture to oneself the educational ante- 
cedents of the man, or class of men, to whom 
he may be supposed primarily to address himself. 
He speaks of himas an amateur; but an amateur 
yachtsman has generally had the rudiments of 
a decent education, and does not now want to be 
told how to add or multiply vulgar fractions 
or decimals, or to solve such equations as 
x—2—3+44, even if he does not know or 
remember the definitions of trigonometry. At 
any rate, if he has not this amount of elementary 
knowledge, he ought to get it somewhere else. 
A treatise on navigation is not the place for it, 
any more than it would be for the still more 
elementary instruction that c-a-t spells cat. 
But what seems to increase the absurdity is the 
assumption that a man who is only just able to 
add decimals, or to solve the very simplest of 
equations, is able to find the angles of a plain 
triangle or of a spherical triangle not by rule, 
but by the intelligent interpretation of the for- 


mulee for cos. 4 though in practice by the way, 
with the table of Haversines, the formule for 
sin. * are easier and shorter in the working. 


There is surely some incongruity in all this. 
To work readily from formule in reality implies 
a considerable degree of practice in handling 
them, and without that practice the old-fashioned 
rule-of-thumb method is safer, and therefore 
preferable. But even in the strictly technical 
part of the work, the author does not seem to 
have had any clear notion of whom he was writing 
for. He frequently refers to his reader as 
studying for an extra master’s certificate; at 
other times we fancy the reader only wants 
enough to navigate, or keep a check on the 
navigation of, his yacht. But to do this last 
quite efficiently, nothing more than the dead 
reckoning, meridian altitude and longitude by 
chronometer is wanted ; and we do not think 
that a man who was bent on getting an extra 
master’s certificate would trust to self-instruc- 
tion, or to the teaching of this book. With so 
many excellent works on the subject—from 
Raper to Martin—this new one seems uncalled 
for ; and for practical use its very bulk is pro- 
hibitive. We have no hesitation in saying that 
for practice nothing can equal Raper, which has 
the further advantage of being—tables and all— 
included in one volume, whilst Lord Dunraven’s 
work requires at least three, and in some cases 
—for he has not confined himself to one set 
of tables—four. For theory, the number of 
volumes does not matter; but of this Lord 
Dunraven has not given much ; and for examina- 
tion the student’s instructor will be best 
qualified to advise him. 


The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies (Griffin & Co.) has greatly improved of 
late years, and is now a highly satisfactory work 
of reference. We may point out, however, that 


the name of the Clerk of the Royal Society is 
omitted, and that the paragraph on membership 
8 so worded that it might be supposed that 
i 
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fifteen foreign members are elected annually ; 
that no mention apparently is made of the 
Annual Congress of Archeological Societies ; 
and that we can find no account of the Irish 
Text Society. 

WE have received from the Scientific Press 
the edition for 1900 of Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Charities, a useful and elaborate work of refer- 
ence, and also the second issue of Sir Henry 
Burdett’s annual volume on The Nursing Pro- 


Session. 





THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 

THE annual visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory for this year was, as has already been men- 
tioned in the Athenewm, delayed until last 
Tuesday, the 26th inst., on account of the 
absence of the Astronomer Royal and many 
members of the Board at the regular time 
of meeting, when they were on their return 
journey after the observations of the total 
eclipse of the sun on the 28th ult. Of their 
success it is not necessary here to speak further, 
except to note Mr. Christie’s statement at the 
end of the Report, now before us, that a result 
of the great attention devoted to the matter last 
spring was the preparation of a very satisfactory 
instrumental equipment for photographing the 
corona, which will be available for use in future 
eclipses—may we hope that it will be employed 
in Sumatra next year ?—as well as for special 
work at the Observatory. 

The Report embraces the usual period, from 
May 11th, 1899, to May 10th, 1900, and ex- 
hibits the state of the Observatory at the latter 
date. The new buildings are now completed, 
and provision has been made in the estimates 
for a new boundary fence with open iron railing 
round them, and it is proposed to extend the 
boundary of the Observatory grounds in order 
to afford an effective view of the additions. The 
removal of the books to the new library in the 
basement of the recent building has been com- 
pleted, and the much-needed catalogue is well 
in hand. 

The meridian observations of the sun, moon, 
planets, and fundamental stars were prosecuted 
with all accustomed regularity ; the number of 
star-observations was unusually great in the 
three months of exceptionally fine weather from 
August to October, and on the whole about five 
thousand stars were observed during the year 
1899. The new ten-year catalogue, containing 
the results of observations of 6,892 stars 
obtained between 1887 and 1896, is now in type, 
only wanting the introduction, which is in the 
printer’s hands. An important portion of this 
list deals with the stars of Groombridge’s cata- 
logue which have been reobserved, with the 
view of accurately determining their proper 
motions ; in doing this it has been found desir- 
able to re examine the manuscripts of Groom- 
bridge’s observations, which are in the possession 
of the Royal Astronomical Society and have 
been lent for this purpose. The new altazimuth 
instrument is in good working order, some im- 
provements having been introduced, and ob- 
servations in the prime vertical and other 
azimuths have been obtained with satisfactory 
results. The smaller equatorials have as 
usual been used for casual phenomena. The 
28-inch refractor has been devoted to the 
micrometric measurements of double stars, 
especially those of which the components are 
very near, of bright stars with a faint com- 
panion, and of third companions to close pairs. 
The Thompson equatorial has been in constant 
use throughout the year. Fifteen photographs 
of Neptune and its satellite have been obtained 
with the 26-inch refractor, and fifty-four photo- 
graphs of twenty-six double stars (some of 
special interest), nineteen of Swift’s comet, eight 
of Polaris and neighbouring stars for parallax, 
besides a few of the moon, planets, and other 
objects. With the 30-inch reflector several 
photographs of the Pleiades and some nebule 





have been obtained. Satisfactory progress has 
been made, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hollis, with the Greenwich section of the astro- 
graphic catalogue, the details of which are 
given. The photographic spectroscope mounted 
on the 30-inch Cassegrain reflector of the Thomp- 
son equatorial has been adjusted and brought 
into use, and some trial photographs taken 
which appear to be very satisfactory. The 
photoheliographs have been in continuous use 
on all available opportunities, under the care, 
as heretofore, of Mr. Maunder; and the 
Greenwich series is supplemented by observa- 
tions in India and Mauritius. 

Both the magnetic and meteorological ob- 
servations are still under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. Nash. The former are now 
carried on in the new Magnetic Pavilion as well 
as in the Magnet House (to trace the effect of 
the iron in the Observatory building), and all the 
magnetic variations have been registered photo- 
graphically and the reductions kept up. The 
magnetic disturbances in 1899 were few in 
number. Of the meteorological observations a 
few items may be here given. The mean tem- 
perature for the year 1899 was 50°-7, being 1°-2 
above the average for the fifty years 1841-90. 
During the twelve months ending April 30th, 
1900, the highest temperature in the shade 
(recorded on the open stand in the Magnetic 
Pavilion enclosure) was 90°°0 on August 15th, 
1°-2 higher than that registered in the Steven- 
son screen in the Observatory grounds. The 
month of August was exceptionally warm, its 
mean temperature being 65°°5, 3°°9 above the 
average in the fifty years 1841-90. Not since 
1857 had so high a mean temperature been 
reached in that month. November also was 
very warm, and had a temperature 4°°8 above 
the average. The lowest temperature recorded 
was 18°0 on February 9th. The mean daily 
horizontal movement of the air in the twelve 
months ending April 30th, 1900, was 268 
miles, which is 13 miles below the average 
for the preceding 32 years. The greatest 
recorded pressure of the wind was 27 1b. on 
the square foot on November 3rd, and the 
greatest hourly velocity 48 miles, on April 13th. 
The number of hours of bright sunshine 
recorded during the twelve months ending 
April 30th by the Campbell -Stokes instru- 
ment was 1,636 out of the 4,454 during 
which the sun was above the horizon, so that 
the mean proportion of sunshine for the year 
was 0°367, constant sunshine being represented 
by unity. The rainfall for the year ending 
April 30th was 21°97 inches, being 2°57 less 
than the average of fifty years; the fall in 
August was only 0354 inch, the smallest in all 
that period, the nearest approach to it being 
0°45 inch in August, 1849. Chronometer work, 
the time-signal service, &c., have been carried 
on as usual throughout the year. No new 
longitude operations have been undertaken, but 
those made before have been discussed, and the 
results are being printed. The only extraneous 
observations have been those of the total eclipse 
of the sun, of which we have already spoken. 
The Astronomer Royal was accompanied to 
Portugal by Mr. Dyson, the senior Chief 
Assistant, and Mr. Davidson, one of the estab- 
lished computers. The Report shows that there 
has been no diminution of activity in any de- 
partment of the work of the Observatory ; and 
it should be added in conclusion that the con- 
stitution of the staff remains the same as it 
was at the last visitation. 

Some excellent photographs of the eclipse 
taken at Ovar were shown to the visitors, and 
compared with others taken in India in January, 
1898. 


TUMULUS OF THE BRONZE AGE AT GLASSONBY. 

A FEW years ago a cinerary urn of Celtic 
type was found in a tumulus at Glassonby in 
the Eden Valley. This tumulus has just under- 
gone a systematic investigation, with the result 








that it has been found that it was originally 
heaped up around a circle of stones which en- 
closed a kist of red sandstone. The kist would 
doubtless be constructed for the burial of a 
person in the usual crouched position with 
knees up to the chin. Outside the circle another 
urn was found full of calcined bones and char- 
coal. There was also a deposit of burnt bones 
without any urn. The most interesting of the 
minor discoveries was the finding of a bead of 
blue glass. Glass beads in pre-Roman inter- 
ments are very exceptional; they have been 
found in several Wiltshire barrows, but very 
rarely as far northas Cumberland. Experts con- 
sider that a bead such as this one must have come 
from the East, and yields evidence of overland 
traffic to Britain some centuries before Christ. 
The circle and kist are now quite exposed, and 
it is said that it is intended to leave them in 
that condition. This will be welcome news to 
antiquaries who may desire to visit the un- 
covered tumulus. But is there not some risk of 
the disintegration of these stones through frost 
after so many centuries of damp burial ? 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


THE planet Mercury is at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 4th prox., so 
that he will be visible in the evening after sun- 
set about that time, situated in the constellation 
Cancer. Venus is at inferior conjunction with 
the sun on the 8th of next month, and will 
become visible in the morning towards the end 
of it, when she will be stationary near the star 
y Geminorum. Mars is moving slowly through 
the eastern part of Taurus, and by the end of 
next month will rise about 1 o’clock in the 
morning, a few degrees to the south-east of 
@ Tauri. Jupiter is visible in the south-western 
quarter of the sky in the evening until past mid- 
night, situated near the star 8 Scorpii, in the 
western part of that constellation. Saturn is 
low in the heavens in the western part of 
Sagittarius ; he will be due south at 11 o’clock 
in the evening on the 7th prox., and at 10 o’clock 
on the 22nd. 

Prof. H. A. Howe obtained at the Chamberlin 
Observatory, Denver, Colorado, with the 20 inch 
refractor of that establishment, two visual ob- 
servations of the small planet Eros (remarkable 
for having a mean distance from the sun smaller 
than that of Mars), about two hours before sun- 
rise on May 28th, the day of the eclipse. Some 
of the papers reported these as if they had been 
photographic observations made during the 
eclipse, although Denver is far to the north of 
the line of totality. 

Prof. Simon J. Brown communicates to 
Nos. 3645-6 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
a series of observations of double stars obtained 
with the 26-inch equatorial of the United States 
Naval Observatory at Washington, in continua- 
tion of those previously made by Prof. Hall. The 
observations now published were commenced 
in the spring of 1897 and extend to the end of 
last year, the stars selected being such as from 
rapid motion or other peculiarities were thought 
to be specially suitable for examination by so 
large an instrument. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL.—June 14.—Annual Meeting.—Dr. G. J- 
Stoney, V.P., in the chair, followed by Lord Lister, 
President.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: G. J. Burch, Prof. T. W. Edgeworth David, 
Prof. J. B. Farmer, L. Hill, J. Horne, J. J. Lister, 
Prof. J. G. MacGregor, Dr. P. Manson. T. Muir, 
Prof. A. A. Rambaut, W. J. Sell, Prof. W. Baldwin 
Spencer, Prof. J. Walker, P. Watts, and C. T. R. 
Wilson.—The following papers were read: ‘ Some 
New Observations on the Static Diffusion of Gases 
and Liquids, and their Significance in Certain 
Natural Processes occurring in Plants,’ by Messrs. 
H. T. Brown and F. Escombe,—‘The Electrica} 
Effects of Light upon Green Leaves, Preliminary 
Communication,’ by Dr. A. D. Waller,—‘ The Nature 
and Origin of the Poison of Egyptian Lotus (Lotue 
arabicus),’ by Messrs. W. R. Dunstan and T. A, 
Henry,— The Exact Histological Localization of 
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the Visual Area of the Human Cerebral Cortex,’ by 
Dr. J. 8. Bolton,—‘ Data for the Problem of Evolu- 
tion in Man: V. On the Correlation between Dura- 
tion of Life and the Number of Offspring,’ by Miss 
M. Beeton, Mr. G. U. Yule, and Prof. K. Pearson,— 
‘The Diffusion of Ions produced in Air by the 
Action of a Radio-active Substance, Ultra-violet 
Light, and Point Discharges,’ by Mr. J. 8. Towns- 
end,—and ‘On an Artificial Retina and on a Theory 
of Vision,’ by Prof. J. C. Bose. 

June 21.—Lord Lister, President, in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were admitted into the 
Society: Mr. G. J. Burch, Dr. L. Hill, Mr. J. J. 
Lister, Prof. A. Rambaut, Mr. W. J. Sell, Mr. P. 
Watts, and Mr. C. T. R. Wilson.—The following, 
among other papers, were read: ‘On the Effects of 
Changes of Temperature on the Elasticities and In- 
ternal Viscosity of Metal Wires,’ by Prof. A. Gray, 
Mr. V. J. Blyth, and Mr. J. S. Dunlop,—‘On the 
Connexion between the Electrical Properties and 
the Chemical Composition of Different Kinds of 
Glass, Part IJ.,’ by Profs, A. Gray and J. J. Dobbie, 
—‘ On the Change of Resistance in Iron produced by 
Magnetization,’ by Profs. A. Gray and EK. T. Jones,— 
*Underground Temperature at Oxford in 1899, as 
determined by Five Platinum Resistance Ther- 
mometers,’ by Dr. A.A. Rambaut,—‘ On the Kinetic 
Accumulation of Stress, illustrated by the Theory of 
Impulsive Torsion,’ by Prof. K. Pearson,—‘ Lines of 
Induction in a Magnetic Field,’ by Prof. Hele-Shaw 
and Mr. A. Hay,—'On the Spectroscopic Examina- 
tion of Colour produced by Simultaneous Contrast,’ 
by Mr. G. J. Burch,—‘ An Experimental Investiga- 
tion into the Flow of Marble,’ by Dr. F. D. Adams 
and Dr. J. T. Nicolson,—and ‘A Criticism of the 
Young-Helmholtz Theory of Colour Perception,’ by 
Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green. 





GEOGRAPHICAL. —June 25.—Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, President, in the chair.—The following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows: Lieut.-Col. A. Adams, 
H. Apperley, Capt. C. F. Beeching, Col. Sir W. S. 8. 
Bissett, Egerton Brydges, C. E. Campbell, J. Cross, 
Capt. M. Dale, Capt. A. J. Digan, Rear-Admiral C. 
Drury, W. H. George, Major A. UC. MacDonnell, A. 
Mallaltieu, H. P. Fitz-Gerald Marriott, Col. W. J. 
Massy, Kozui Otani, H. G. Parsons, Lieut. R. F. 
Scott, P. A. Silburn, M. A. Stein, and Capt. C. G, 
Stewart.—The paper read was ‘ Results of the Sir 
George Newnes Antarctic Expedition,’ by Mr. C. E. 
Borchgreviuk. 





GEOLOGICAL.—/une 20.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. D. W. Jones, P. 
Mellore, A. H. Pawson, E. Potter, and T. Sheppard 
were elected Fellows; Prof. Paul Groth, of Munich, 
was elected a Foreign Member; and Prof. Arturo 
Issel, of Genoa, a Foreign Correspondent.—The Pre- 
sident announced that the Foreign Secretary had 
received a letter from Prof. A. Gaudry, President of 
the Organizing Committee of the Eighth Inter- 
national Geological Congress, inviting visitors to 
the Congress in Paris.—The following communica- 
tions were read : ‘On the Skeleton of a Theriodont 
Reptile from the Baviaans River, Cape Colony,’ by 
Prof. H. G. Seeley.—‘ Fossils in the Oxford Univer- 
sity Museum: 1V. Notes on some Undescribed 
Trilobites,’ by Mr. H. H. Thomas,—and ‘ On Radio- 
laria from the Upper Chalk at Coulsdon, Surrey,’ by 
Mr. W. Murton Holmes, communicated by Mr. W. 
Whitaker. 





ZOOLOGICAL. — June 19. — Prof. G. B. Howes, 
Y.P., in the chair—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during 
May, and called special attention to a young 
female Cape hunting-dog (Lycaon pictus). He 
also exhibited a cast of a portion of the jaw of 
an ichthyosaurus (taken from a specimen obtained 
at Flinders’s River, Queensland), transmitted to the 
Society by Mr. J. L. Huxley, of Brisbane, and read 
some notes upon it prepared by Mr. C. W. Andrews, 
and called the attention of the meeting to an article 
by Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker, which had lately appeared 
in the Asian, concerning the gaur (Bus gaurus) and 
the gayal (Bos /frontalis). The author, after 
lengthened studies, bad come to the conclusion that 
the gayal was merely a domesticated form of the 
gaur.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger exhibited and made re- 
marks upon a large specimen of a Bornean tortoise, 
Brookia baileyi, recently obtained by Mr. C. Hose 
in Lake Majang, Borneo.—Dr. W. Kidd read a paper 
on the significance of the hair-slope in certain 
mammals, in which reference was made to previous 
investigations into the hair-slope on the extensor 
surface of the human forearm, and its bearing upon 
Weismann’s doctrine of the non-inheritance of 
acquired characters. Details were given of further 
observations as to the hair-slope on the nasal and 
frontal regions of certain mammals. The ordinary 
type and the exceptional type of slope were de- 
scribed, and lists of animals conforming to the 
two types were given. These results were held to 
de opposed to the doctrines of Weismann, and to be 





attributable to the habits of the animals in question. 
—Mr. F. £. Beddard read a paper on the anatomy of 
Bassaricyon alleni, based on an examination of a 
specimen of this mammal that had recently died in 
the Society’s gardens. The result arrived at was 
that this genus was clearly referable to the family 
Procyonidz, as had been usually supposed, and 
allied, especially in external form, to Cercoleptes, 
but distinguished by well-marked characters.—Mr. 
W. F. Lanchester read the first part of a paper ona 
collection of crustaceans made at Singapore and 
Malacca by himself and Mr. F. P. Bedford. It con- 
tained a list of the Brachyura comprised in the 
collection, some notes on the nature of the collecting 
area, and on the habits of certain of the species, 
together with descriptions of twelve new forms.— 
Communications were read from Dr. Einar Lonn- 
berg on the structure and anatomy of the musk-ox 
(Ovibos moschatus), giving an account of the de- 
velopment of the horns, descriptions of the hoofs 
and skull, and acomparison between the skull of the 
musk-ox and that of the takin (Budorcas),—and 
from Mr. A. L. Butler on a supposed new species of 
mountain antelope from the Malay Peninsula, for 
which the name Nemorhwdus snettenhami was pro- 
posed. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—June 6.—Mr. G. H. Verrall, 
President, in the chair—Mr. Hedworth Foulkes and 
the Rev. H. C. Lang were elected Fellows.—Mr. 
G. H. Verrall exhibited a species of the genus Cera- 
titis, Macleay, apparently identical with Bigot’s C. 
Frenicillatus from the Gold Coast (West Africa), and 
a handsome Trypetid reared from the fruit of 
Mimusops caffra by Mr. C. Fuller at Durban.—Mr. 
C. O. Waterhouse exhibited some specimens of a 
Hemipteron, Aspongopus nepalensis, sought after by 
the natives, who use them for food pounded up and 
mixed with rice.— Mr. Merrifield exhibited a number 
of pupe of Aporia crategi, and called attention to 
the want of correspondence between the markings 
on the pupal and those on the imaginal wing. As 
might be expected of an insect whose larva pupates 
by preference on stems screened by foliage, its 
colour is not very greatly affected by its surround- 
ings. Ou comparing some which had had yellow or 
orange surroundings with others which had had dark 
ones, it was shown that the former tended to yellow 
ground colour, and the latter to grey, having also an 
increase of the dark spots with which the thorax and 
abdomen are thickly strewn. He also exhibited 
some enlarged coloured photographs of the green 
and dark forms of Papilio machaon, obtained by 
causing the lary to pupate on green, yellow, or 
orange surfaces, and on dark ones respectively. 
—Sir G. F. Hampson exhibited specimens of Oligo- 
stigma ar@alis, Hampson, from Ceylon, where his 
correspondent, Mr. J. Pole, had met with a swarm 
on an island in a river which he estimated at 
20,000; when disturbed the buzz made by their 
wings was quite audible, and after three waves of 
the net 236 specimens were secured from round 
its edges, the net still appearing full; as in the 
some thirty specimens sent the sexes were in almost 
even proportions, this was not a case of male as- 
semblage. He also exhibited cleared wings, show- 
ing the neuration of Diacrixia russula, Tyria 
jacobee, Callimorpha hera, and C. dominula, and 
contended that the genus Callimorpha should be 
removed from the Arctiade and placed in the 
Hypside, where it is closely allied to Nyctemera 
callarctia and other genera, as the fully developed 
proboscis, the non-peetinate antenna, the smoother 
sealing, the more diurnal habit, and the larve being 
scantily clothed with hair all bore out the correct- 
ness of this association.—Dr. Chapman exhibited a 
portion of a stem of Ferula communis from Ile 
St. Marguerite, near Cannes, showing burrows and 
pupa cases of Lozopera francillonana. A number 
of vacant holes were also visible, being the exit of 
an ichneumon which affects a large majority of the 
Tortrix, believed to be Chelonus inanitus, Nees. 
—Mr. F. Enock exhibited living specimens of 
male and female Ranatra linearis, Linn., from 
Epping, together with the peculiar forked eggs, 
which he had observed laid by the Ranatra, as it 
rested upon the upper surface of the leaf, grasping 
the edges with its claws. The thort anterior legs 
are held well up close together, in a line with the 
oot the head raised about an inch from the leaf, 
while the tip of the abdomen and ovipositor is 
pressed against the leaf—a downward and forward 
movement being given, The ovipositor is thus 
forced through the leaf, then partially withdrawn, 
and the egg extruded and forced into the hole as 
far as the forked filaments, which prevent it from 
going right through the leaf.—Mr. H. K. Donis- 
thorpe exhibited cases of Clythra quadripunctata ; 
Lomechusa strumosa with its host #vrmica san- 
guinea, sent by Father Wasmann from Holland, the 
insects mounted in the position assumed by the 
guest and host when the former is being fed by 
the latter ; and Cossyphodes bewickii, Woll., a beetle 
from Cape Colony with ants with which it is found 





—Pheidola megacephula, var. punctulata, Mayr,— 
Mr. C.J. Barrett exhibited two females of Spilo- 
soma mendica reared by Mr. J. E. Robson, of Hartle- 
pool, tinged with purplish - pink, and ordinary 
specimens of the same for contrast.—A paper was 
communicated on ‘ Life-Histories of the Hepialid 
Group of Lepidoptera,’ by Mr. Ambrose Quail, and 
‘A Note on the Habits and Structure of Acantho- 
psyche opacella, H. Sch.,’ by Dr. T. A. Chapman. 





CHEMICAL.—June 21.—Prof. T. E. Thorpe in the 
chair.—A ballot for the election of Fellows was 
held, and twenty-two gentlemen were elected.—The 
following papers were read: ‘ Notes on the Chemistry 
of Chlorophyll,’ by Dr. L. Marchlewski and Mr. 
C. A. Schunck,—‘ Researches on Morphine, I., by 
Dr. 8. B. Schryver and Mr, Lees,—‘ A New 
Series of Pentamethylene Derivatives, I..’ by Mr, 
W. H. Perkin, jun., Dr. J. F. Thorpe, and Mr. C. W. 
Walker,—‘ Experiments on the Synthesis of Cam- 
phoric Acid : III. The Action of Sodium and Methyl 
lodide on Ethyl Dimethy]butanetricarboxylate, by 
Mr. W. H. Perkin, jun., and Dr. J. F. Thorpe,—‘ On 
the Oxime of Mesoxamide and some Allied Com- 
pounds,’ by Miss M. A. Whiteley, —‘The Oxy- 
phenoxy- and Phenyleneoxy-acetic Acids,’ by Mr. W. 
Carter and Dr. W. 'T. Lawrence,—‘ The Condensa- 
tion of Ethyl a-bromo-isobutyrate with Ethyl 
Malonates and Ethyl Cyanacetates: a-methyl-d- 
isobutylglutaric Acid, and ‘ Methylisoamylsuccinic 
Acid, IL,’ by Dr. W Lawrence, — ‘ Dimethyl- 
diacetylacetone, Tetramethylpyrone, and Orcinol 
Derivatives from Diacetylacetone,’ by Messrs. J. N, 
Collie and B. D. Steele,—‘ Dehydracetic Acid,’ by 
Mr. J. N. Collie,—‘ Estimation of Furfural, by Mr.W. 
Cormack,—‘ The Constitution of Hydrogen Cyanide, 
Preliminary Notice.’ by Mr. J. Wade,—‘ Decomposi- 
tion of Hydroxyamidosulphates by Copper Sulphate,’ 
by Messrs. E. Divers and T. Haga,—and ‘The De- 
— of Glycollic Aldehyde,’ by Mr. H. J. H. 

enton. 


PHYSICAL.—June 22.—Mr. T. H. Blakesley, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper entitled ‘ Notes on Gas Ther- 
mometry,’ by Dr. P. Chappuis, was read by Dr. 
Harker.—A paper on ‘A Comparison of Impure 
Platinum Thermometers,’ by Mr. H. M. Tory, was 
read by Prof. Callendar.—A paper on ‘The Law of 
Cailletet and Mathias and the Critical Density’ was 
read by Prof. 8. Young. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
Tuurs. Archeological Institute, 4 —‘Noman Antiquities of Baien 
(Switzerland) and Bregenz.’ Prof. B. Lewis; ‘St. George in 
Art, Legend, Ceremonial, &c ,’ Mr. J. L. André. 
— Hellenic, 5 —Annual Meeting. 
— Chemical, 8}.—‘ Nilson Memorial Lecture,’ Prof. O. Pettersson. 








Science Gossip, 


Amonc the Parliamentary Papers of the week 
there is published, at the price of 64d., the 
Report on Salmon Fisheries, which forms the 
second part of the Annual Report of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland. 


An egg of the great auk was sold by Mr. 
Stevens last week which realized 315 guineas. 
This is the highest price given as yet. The 
egg was an unrecorded one from a French col- 
lection. 

Tue death of M. Boutan, Inspector of Public 
Instruction in France, is announced. He was 
noted as a physicist, and helped to found 
the Société Frangaise de Physique. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The Defensive Armour and the Weapons and 
Engines of War of Mediaval Times and of 
the Renaissance. By Robert Clephan. With 
Fifty-one Illustrations. (Scott.) 

The Cross-Bow. By Cornelius Stevenson. 
(Proceedings of the Antiquarian and 
Numismatic Society of Philadelphia.) 


THE reviewer must not press too hardly on 
a book which is avowedly a development of 
certain notes printed in the <Archaologia 
Aliana for 1898, more especially as their 
publication in a permanent form has 
enabled Mr. Clephan to present the world with 
fifty-one very fine photographic plates of cele- 
brated suits of armour, for which students 
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of the art of war must be grateful. But we 
could wish that he had not been quite so 
ambitious in the reconstruction of his 
scattered writings, for the result does not come 
up to the programme which he lays before his 
readers in his preface. He has attacked 
the subject of armour from the collector’s 

oint of view; where he has to deal with 
actually existing suits or weapons his 
remarks are generally acute and useful, 
but when he diverges into the history of 
arms and the stages of their development he 
tries to work without any sufficient literary 
basis. His archeology, where he cannot 
draw his deductions from objects that have 
passed under his own eyes, is derived not 
from the original sources, but from the 
writers of the last generation. We quite 
grant that he has not swallowed his Viollet- 
Ie-Duc or his Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities’ 
whole; he has made corrections, but only 
such as could be discovered by inspecting 
English and foreign armouries, not the much 
larger ones that might have been derived 
from a study of the medieval chronicles and 
romances. The fact is that most of the 
writers on medizeval armour started with an 
insufficient knowledge of literary sources ; 
they garnered something from the enormous 
field that lay before them, but did not 
attempt to work through it systematically. 
Any student who has been forced to toil 
through a corner of the military history of 
the Middle Ages—let us say the Crusades, 
or the Hundred Years’ War between Eng- 
land and France—will remember that he has 
repeatedly come upon facts which contradict 
the generalizations of the recognized authori- 
ties on arms and armour. There is nothing 
surprising in this; in the depths of the most 
unlikely annalists there lurk stray pieces of 
information which a casual reader would 
certainly miss. It cannot be expected that 
the antiquary should search through the 
whole literature of the Middle Ages for 
such points; the historian should have 
picked them out for him, but, unfortunately, 
chas failed to do this. 

If, therefore, the standard authors on 
‘arms and armour are often ‘‘ weak on their 
texts,” it is clear that those who construct 
books from them at second-hand will be 
weaker still. Mr.Clephan possesses consider- 
-able information as a collector and antiquary, 
but no independent stock of historical facts ; 
for them he has relied on Grose or Hewitt 
or Viollet-le-Duc, or even older writers. 
‘The consequence is that we find him writing 
‘sentences like this :— 

‘“‘The Danes of the eighth century generally 
adopted the Phrygian tunic reinforced with 
‘steel rings, probably obtained through their 
intercourse with the Byzantines: both Meyrick 
.and Strutt agree that such a tunic was then in 
use.” 

A book of 1900 which treats Meyrick and 
Strutt as serious authorities for the Viking 
Age, and does not mention Worsaae or Monte- 
lius or other modern Scandinavian specialists, 
is clearly self-condemned. Following such 
out-of-date writers, Mr. Clephan hasseriously 
underrated the skill of the Northern 
smiths; and how does he suppose that the 
Vikings were in touch with Byzantium in 
700-800, when the fact is certain that Rurik 
only established himself at Novgorod in 
862? Before that date the waterways across 
‘Russia were completely blocked by the 








Slave and Chazars. In face of the dis- 
coveries of chain mail along with other ob- 
jects of primitive type in Scandinavian peat- 
mosses, we cannot seriously doubt that the 
Danes and Swedes had true ring-mail from 
avery early date, without need to borrow 
from the East. Mr. Olephan rejects the 
attribution of such finds to the early cen- 
turies, and will not allow that even the 
‘* war-nets skilfully hand-locked’’ of the 
‘ Beowulf’ were byrnies of chain-work. But 
all modern opinion is against him. 

Another example of wild generalization 
from obsolete authorities is Mr. Clephan’s 
statement that ‘Charlemagne did his best 
to divide Society into the ‘noble’ and the 
‘base,’ thus promoting the feudal system.” 
As a matter of fact the great emperor was 
always doing his best to protect the small 
man from the great, and to retain the 
universal liability of the freeman to military 
service directly under the Crown, to which 
feudalism is the exact antithesis. His 
‘Capitularies ’ are full of rebukes for counts 
and bishops who are trying to extend their 
power over their smaller neighbours. In 
short, as Lavisse so clearly puts it :— 

‘*Au temps de Charlemagne tous ceux qui 
servent, servent en vertu d’une obligation pub- 
lique. On se trompe de date quand on croit 
que l’empereur commande une armée de vassaux 
lesquels aménent leurs vassaux avec eux.” 

Feudalism was no doubt developing, but 
it was contrary to the wish and intention of 
the great Austrasian monarch, whose im- 
perial theory of government found its chief 
danger in that invincible tendency towards 
particularism which ruined the Carolingian 
house within three generations from his 
death. 

As another example of the way in which 
history should not be written, we may quote 
the following paragraph concerning Greek 
fire: ‘‘The Jesuit Petavius states on the 
authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, and 
Cedrenus that it was invented about the 
year 660 a.p. (‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
under ‘ Fire’). Clearly a serious author 
would go neither to the ‘Encyclopeedia’ nor 
to the Jesuit for such an important topic, 
but would have looked at the Byzantine 
chroniclers themselves. Theophanes (though 
his chronology is somewhat faulty) is quite 
a good enough authority for the introduc- 
tion of the great invention by the emperors 
of the Heraclean dynasty in the second half 
of the seventh century. There is no need 
to quote Petavius as his warrant. 

Sometimes in the early centuries we are 
driven to doubt whether Mr. Clephan has 
realized the most elementary facts concern- 
ing the art of war. If anything is certain 
about the Anglo-Saxons, it is that they in- 
variably fought on foot, and down to the 
very day of Hastings never successfully 
raised a force of cavalry. Every student 
remembers the sad fate of Ralph, Earl of 
Hereford, who, in 1055, ‘“‘ Anglos contra 
morem in equis pugnare jussit,” with the 
result that they were disgracefully routed 
by the Welsh. Yet we find on p. 152 that 
“the Anglo-Saxon thane carried a sword, 
then solely a horseman’s weapon, while the 
footman was armed with spear, axe, shield, 
and dagger.” No other interpretation can 
be put on the passage than that Mr. 
Clephan seriously believes that the thane- 
hood habitually fought on horseback, 7.¢., 








he has misconceived the whole military 
meaning of three centuries of English his- 
tory. How he reconciles this idea with the 
Bayeux Tapestry, which he has obviously 
studied with some care, it is difficult to 
understand. 

When we arrive at the fourteenth century 
matters change. Actual armour begins to 
be available as evidence, and the author’s 
researches among countless collections at 
home and abroad keep him straight, and 
enable him to give the student many valu- 
able hints. He is especially good at point- 
ing out the composite nature of many cele- 
brated suits, in which the work of different 
generations has been combined, either by 
the taste of some medizeval possessor or by 
the ingenuity of the modern dealer in an- 
tiquities. But we cannot always understand 
Mr. Clephan’s nomenclature. He persists 
in using the term ‘Gothic armour” for 
plate of the period 1440-1500, and ‘ Maxi- 
milian armour’”’ for that of 1500-40. These 
terms do well enough for Germans, but they 
are quite unintelligiblein England, andshould 
not be introduced into an English book. 
The author wisely remarks in a note that 
‘the designation ‘ Gothisch’ (Gothic) seems 
as ridiculous and inappropriate when applied 
to armour as to architecture.’ Why, then, 
should he have brought it over the North 
Sea? Hewitt and the other Evglish autho- 
rities of the better sort never dreamed of 
employing it, and wrote simply of *‘ armour 
of the second half of the fifteenth century.” 

While noticing Mr. Clephan’s work we 
take the opportunity of adding a few words 
as to Mr. Stevenson’s monograph of twenty 
pages on the cross-bow. It is a work which, 
on a small scale, exactly reproduces the cha- 
racteristics of the volume which we have 
already discussed. Though it shows a good 
deal of practical knowledge, its literary 
sources are altogether second-hand. The 
author does not see that in its origin the 
weapon was a diminutive of the Roman 
scorpio, nor does he know of the first clear 
mention of it at Hastings in 1066 by Guy 
of Amiens. Anna Comnena’s remarks are 
also ignored. The fact is that Viollet-le- 
Duc did not know of these passages, and 
those who treat him as a primary authority 
are naturally unaware of their existence. 








Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. By Lord 
Ronald S. Gower. Illustrated. (Goupil 
& Co.) 

Tus portly and handsome quarto, with its 

numerous and well-chosen illustrations in 

full colours and uncoloured, is an enlarge- 
ment of a book which, in a much less ambi- 
tious form, Lord Ronald Gower published 
many years ago, when we reviewed it, and, 
so far as it went, found it readable and 
good. That earlier issue was accompanied 
by a catalogue of Lawrence’s works, 
engraved and not engraved, a compilation 
by Mr. Algernon Graves, which, like the 
biography, now again appears, but in a far 
more copious, exact, and trustworthy shape. 
The illustrations, too, are much more suitable 
to their subject. Of the cuts of the first 
issue the less said the better, for they were 
simply bad, useful only, perhaps, as 
showing how it was possible to vilify and 
caricature Lawrence. Photography, fine 
colour-printing, taste, and unsparing care 
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have altered all this, and proved that ample 
justice can be done to the art of a painter 
who was eminently dainty and fastidious. 
The volume, let us add, is a suitable com- 
panion to previous publications by the same 
famous French house, which have dealt 
with the lives and works of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Mary Stuart, and Queen Victoria, 
except, of course, that it is more exclusively 
artistic, more copiously illustrated, and at 
least as well printed, upon paper which is 
as pleasing to the eyes as to the fingers. 
These illustrations range over a consider- 
able space of time; for example, there is a 
portrait of Sir Thomas’s mother, who was 
strikingly like her famous son, but more 
masculine than he, and there is the rare 
likeness of Lady Burghersh, afterwards 
Countess of Westmoreland, who died, very 
old, in 1879. Some, however, of the illus- 
trations are by no means worthy of un- 
limited admiration. Among these are the 
over-black versions of S. Cousins’s fine 
mezzotint of ‘Master Lambton,’ now at 
Lambton Castle (R.A., 1825), and ‘ Kemble 
as Cato,’ after William Ward’s print. 
Contrary to the wont of biographers, 
Lord Ronald Gower is much too sound 
and independent an art critic and judge 
of men to see none of the faults, follies, 
and weaknesses of the spoilt child of 
Fortune, who was, perhaps, one of the 
vainest of men. Of course he has been 
obliged to rely mainly on the terribly 
dreary biography of D. E. Williams, which 
can show no merit beyond a dull sort of 
mechanic accuracy in regard to details, 
many of which possess little importance, 
human interest, or vivacity. Rae 
Lord Ronald has done well in vivifying 
his narrative by quoting Miss Burney’s 
remark upon the boy Lawrence, April, 
1780, at Devizes, as ‘‘a most lovely boy of 
ten years of age,” and Garrick’s inquiry of 


Lawrence’s father if ‘‘ Tommy had learnt 


any more speeches.” Abundance of notes 
of this sort have been collected for these 
pages, so many, indeed, that we can 
add nothing more than that which is in 
Thornbury’s ‘Turner,’ ii. 70-73. Now and 
then a little more exactitude would be 
beneficial, as, for instance, in regard to a 
crayon portrait which used to be at Chiswick 
House. It is described as of ‘‘ the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire.” Perhaps Lady 
Elizabeth Foster is not meant, but still 
we are not sure if her better-known prede- 
cessor was not intended. It is almost a 
pity that, in describing the history of the 
Peel commissions to Lawrence, our author 
was not able to report the results of the 
recent sale of the heirlooms by Messrs. 
Robinson & Fisher. He is conspicuously 
reasonable and just in regard to Lawrence’s 
concern, so far as he had any, with what it 
was the fashion to call ‘‘the delicate investi- 
gation” into the conduct of that indiscreet 
Princess of Wales at Blackheath; but he 
does not omit to observe that a lady of her 
household left it on record that ‘‘ Mr. Law- 
rence’ was in danger of “ losing his head,” 
not, surely, as to the charms of Her Royal 
Highness. On the whole, it is clear that 


Redgrave, a very competent and dispas- 
sionate writer, was correct when he said 
of Sir Thomas in this relationship that 
‘all his life Lawrence was very tender in 
speaking or writing to women.” There 





was something feminine in his very hand- 
writing. 

Lord Ronald Gower has not pried deeply 
enough into the secret history of his subject 
to tell us how the handsome and rather 
unctuous President was able to get rid of 
those large sums of money which he 
undoubtedly earned. No doubt he amassed 
splendid collections in the mansion in Russell 
Square, which remained vacant for many 
years, and has been swept away to give 
place to a huge modern hotel. In it Law- 
rence died, January 7th, 1830, quite suddenly, 
falling into the arms of his valet, and crying, 
according to this text, “John, my good 
fellow, this is dying !’’ We think the man’s 
name was Francois, not John, and it is 
certain that this valet (Dutts was his surname), 
who probably knew more about his master’s 
private affairs than anybody, was, later 
on, provided with a post at the British 
Museum, in which function he, many years 
afterwards, died. Some censors asserted that 
the President kept more than one establish- 
ment; it was thought that aristocratic 
beauties blackmailed him. Other authorities 
than those whose ill nature was exercised at 
the expense of Sir Thomas averred that the 
gaming-table was the cause of Lawrence’s 
waste; it is certain that our author 
chivalrously declares against this and other 
scandals. He is of opinion that, while the 
President’s estate at his death was only 
just equal to the demands upon it, his 
lavish generosity and his habit of saddling 
himself with claims, as well as his practice 
of buying the works of struggling artists, 
accounts for the disappearance of his means. 
It is certain that the house in Russell Square 
did not straiten his resources. Haydon’s 
account of what he saw there two years after 
the master’s death is conclusive as to this; 
nor was Etty, a pupil Sir Thomas did not 
treat too well, a more favourable witness. 
The history of the sale of Lawrence’s 
collections at a sum much less than they 
were worth, to say nothing of the knowledge 
and pains that went to form them, is 
given here mainly from Redford, a capital 
authority. Haydon’s somewhat embittered 
criticism upon Lawrence and his pictures 
is perhaps, on the whole, the truest. 
‘*Lawrence was suited to the age, and the 
age to Lawrence,” said he; “his women 
were delicate, but not modest; beautiful, 
but not natural.’’ This was true so far as 
regards the voluptuous intensity of Maria 
Siddons’s face; and Opie, a rival of Sir 
Thomas, was not behindhand in saying 
that ‘Lawrence made coxcombs of his 
sitters, and his sitters made a coxcomb of 
Lawrence.” Part of this was spite, and 
Redgrave was fairer when he wrote :— 


‘*Many of Lawrence’s faults arose from his 
courteous weakness to his sitters; they lived 
and moved in the atmosphere of fashionable life, 
then far more exclusive than at present, and he 
submitted to their dictation ; hence it was said 
that his women look the slaves of fashion, 
glittering with pearls and ornaments. Some- 
thing also must be attributed to his over-taxed 
powers, which obliged him to give over much of 
the making up of his assistants ; backgrounds 
and even hands were entrusted to them ; and 
the numerous repetitions of public portraits 
which were called for were necessarily the 
almost entire work of the Simpsons, father and 
son, Pegler and others, who were in Lawrence’s 
constant employment.” 





It is not however, let us add, upon such 
repetitions as these that the reputation of 
Lawrence rests. Wilkie’s characteristically 
laboured account of Sir Thomas’s technique 
which is given here, is noteworthy. The 
criticism of Leslie, likewise quoted, is to 
the point throughout, and especially able in 
remarking that the President failed as a 
colourist through his “early practice of 
taking portraits in chalks only.” To the 
vices of the Kemble school of acting the 
defects of Lawrence’s taste were largely, 
though not always directly, due. Lord 
Ronald Gower quotes the impressions of 
his aunt, the late Marchioness of West- 
minster, one of Sir Thomas’s most accom- 
plished sitters, about his technique, his 
dealings with his sitters, their sufferings as 
such, and the ways of his studio. This is 
well worth reading, but she made too much 
of the painter as a draughtsman; witness 
the foreshortening of the features of Mrs. 
Locke of Norbury Park. For all this, he 
certainly did succeed in painting many a 
lovely woman in the way that lovely women 
like to be painted. 

As to Mr. Graves’s catalogue, which fills 
about eighty out of one hundred and seventy- 
six pages, it is all that can possibly be 
desired. But it is a pity that this ambitious, 
a and valuable book possesses no 
index. 








THos—E who are acquainted with Signor 
Supino’s recent work on Fra Angelico will wel- 
come his charming volume Sandro Botticelli 
(Florence, Alinari & Seeber). Whilst collating 
the judgments of the latest critics, he is some- 
what too chary of his own opinions. When 
these are expressed they show learning combined 
with sobriety, and prove valuable exponents of 
Botticelli’s allegorical creations, which seem to 
become the more complex in proportion as he 
followed Leon Battista Alberti’s injunction, 
‘“‘The subjects most suitable for painting are 
those which provide reflection for the mind 
rather than delight for the eyes.” Vasari 
asserts that Sandro was almost illiterate, but 
in these pages he is seen influenced by the 
various intellectual phases of his time, ‘ illus- 
trating Dante, deriving some of his subjects 
from Boccaccio, interpreting Lucian, and fol- 
lowing the religious enthusiasm of Savonarola,” 
whilst ‘‘in the expression of his figures he de- 
picted that curious temperament which, par- 
taking both of modern and classical idealism, 
characterized the poetry of Politian and the 
whole art of Medicean Florence.” It is surely 
no slight proof of Botticelli’s genius that it 
should have preserved its individuality in spite 
of the interference of his literary friends, who, 
not content with suggesting ideas for his com- 
positions, dictated to him also the distribution 
and details of the figures. By the side of some 
of the numerous photogravures which enrich 
this volume Signor Supino places quotations 
from the authors whose conceptions were thus 
imposed on the painter. Hence we see how 
his ‘ Birth of Venus’ is due to some stanzas by 
Politian, whose verses again, together with 
some by Lorenzo de’ Medici, seem to have been 
responsible for Botticelli’s ‘ Spring,’ whilst his 
‘Calumny’ is in all its parts a most accurate 
rendering of Alberti’s version of one of Lucian’s 
Dialogues. However, in Botticelli’s work the 
attraction, save for a few too subtle critics, con- 
sists less in the theme than 


“in the sentiment with which he invests his figures 
—fragile nervous beings—in the lightness and soft- 
ness of their movements, their exquisite grace, their 
mobile fancy. To achieve a vivid interpretation of 
his idea, whether of grace or strength, he sways, 
he bends, he even contorts his beautiful womeb 
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whilst lovingly following the smallest detail of 
their forms. He throws into their gaze intense 
melancholy...... vague dreaminess...... or wistful, un- 
defined desire. He endows their lips with a 
voluptuous fulness, and imparts a decorative cha- 
racter to their waving locks of golden hair, to their 
robes, and to their whole environment.” 
That Botticelli’s ‘‘ incomparable power for ex- 
ressing the movement and animation of life” 
fod him eventually into exaggeration is freely 
admitted by his biographer, who endeavours to 
trace to the ascetic influence of Savonarola the 
changes in and the deterioration of the artist’s 
later style. As an example Signor Supino 
refers to the contrast, so curious in many ways, 
between the ‘Adoration of the Magi’ — that 
portrait group of the Medici family executed 
when Sandro as ‘‘their court painter was em- 
ployed to glorify their power or illustrate their 
pagan fancies "—and the later unfinished pic- 
ture bearing the same title, and painted after 
the deaths of Savonarola and of Lorenzo. In 
this composition ‘‘the Magnifico in ecstatic 
admiration seems to listen and assent to the 
words of the martyred monk, who, whilst closely 
embracing him, hurries him forward to acknow- 
ledge the King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
For the rest, the limitations of Sandro’s genius 
are obvious. His ‘Daughters of Jethro’ is a 
charming composition; but when he would 
make a similar idyl out of ‘Judith,’ and 
represents her after the tragedy lightly 
tripping through the fields accompanied by 
her joyful attendant, the result is hardly satis- 
factory. He is original and poetic when 
illustrating Dante’s ‘ Paradiso’ and some of the 
last cantos of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ where he can 
indulge his descriptive faculties and introduce 
female figures and floating angelic hosts. But 
in the ‘Inferno’ and sterner portions of the 
‘Divina Commedia’ ‘‘he is too lyrical to be 
capable of rendering the deep and powerful con- 
ceptions of the Dantesque vision ”; in fact, as 
Signor Biagi remarks, ‘‘ The Quattrocentist art 
in its ideal purity lost robustness and force in 
58 Serge as it strove after grace and delicacy.” 
odern fashion has been held responsible for 
the admiration now entertained for Sandro, who, 
according to Symonds, received sc int recognition 
from his contemporaries; but Signor Supino 
shows that when our artist ‘‘ was called to Rome 
in 1481 to paint in the Sistine Chapel, the Pope, 
according to Vasari, entrusted him with the 
superintendence of the work which was being 
executed by Ghirlandaio, Perugino, and Cosimo 
Rosselli.” Later he was constantly working on 
equal terms along with the best Florentineartists, 
whilst his competition with Ghirlandaio resulted 
in Botticelli’s splendid fresco of St. Augustine 
in the Ognissanti in Florence, a work which, 
we think, shows least trace of the affectation 
in which the painter so often indulged, and 
which Ruskin held to be necessary to all men of 
that century. Again, the artist’s popularity 
during his life is attested by the numerous tondi 
which issued from his studio, and which, whether 
painted by himself or his pupils, represent in 
his well-known style and with slight variation 
the Virgin and Child surrounded with angels. 
We presume that the ‘Madonna delle Rose,’ 
which belongs to this class, and has just been 
placed in the Pitti, was discovered too recently 
to obtain notice here. Signor Supino gives the 
following memorandum of the payment received 
by Botticelli for his celebrated picture ‘The 
Virgin between the Two St. Johns,’ now in the 
Berlin Gallery, and originally executed for 
Agnolo de’ Bardi, who placed it in the family 
chapel in S. Spirito at Florence :— 

‘““Mercholedi adi iij d’aghosto (1485). A chap- 
we di Santo Spirito fior. settantotto, sol. xv. a oro 
arghi, per fior. 75 d’oro in oro, paghati a Sandro del 
Botticiello, a lui contanti: che fior. 2 sono per azurro, 
e fior. 38 per l’oro e mettitura della tavola, e fior. 
35 pel suo pennello; d'achordo......fior. 1xxviij, 
&. xv, d—” 

To obtain the circulation it deserves this book 
should be translated into French or English. 





THe Rev. G. E. Gilbanks’s little volume 
Some Records of a Cistercian Abbey: Holm 
Cultram, Cumberland (Scott), can lay no 
claim to be treated as a scholarly production, 
rendering as it does comes by ‘‘ prince,” vice- 
comitibus by ‘‘viscounts,” presentibus quam 
JSuturis by ‘‘ those who now hold oftice and their 
successors,” yet critical wrath is turned away by 
the pleasing spirit of love and reverence for a 
beautiful antiquity which has led the author to 
write, by the graceful simplicity of his style, and 
by the value of the parochial records here 
printed for the first time. It would be a good 
thing if every one of our abbeys were equally 
well described for the benefit of the traveller 
and of the enlightened gentry of the neighbour- 
hood. The book is excellently illustrated by 
Major Oldtield and others, who have been at 
pains to set on record the fragmentary remains of 
several inscriptions. The drawings are better 
worth having than the curious jargon which the 
editor deciphers and offers us in a quaint record 
type. The simple text ‘‘Chamber erected this 
building and covered it with lead ” is offered us 
thus: ‘’Chab’ cltruxit op’ h° pliibog® texit.” 
‘*Thislettering,”’astheeditorremarks, ‘is worthy 
of notice” if it represented the original. But 
the extracts from the church registers of the 
close of the sixteenth century, telling the story 
of the parson’s care for his church, make 
amends for these lapses. In 1591, finding that 
in the chancel were ‘‘ many corners where people 
were always jangling and talking in time of 
divine service,” he sought, for the honour of 
God, to move his parishioners ‘‘to the low 
chureh, which is proper to all the parish.” For 
the better drawing of their.minds to this good 
purpose, largely at his own cost, he repaired the 
windows of the nave, leaving not a hole in any, 
put in benches (the wood pertained to the parish), 
and washed the wall. The parishioners sub- 
mitted to removal, and made no question about 
their places, as many doubted they should. Then 
followed a presentment made to the ordinary 
that the chancel was in great decay, ‘‘delape- 
ditations pitfull to se,” and by virtue of a com- 
mission out of the ‘‘ ordinary consistory,”’ with 
the consent of the churchwardens, ‘‘a sesse and 
raite of every rente tennante ” paying corn-tithe 
was levied. There was resistance, but the 
strenuous parson bore it down. Some years 
after, a man carrying a live coal into the roof 
of the church had it blown out of his hand into 
a daw’s nest in the roof, and instantly the roof 
was ablaze. The parson was accused of having 
procured the burning, in order, apparently, to 
secure the making of a new roof. This time he 
re-edified the chancel at his own cost, perhaps 
to avoid unpleasant recrimination. These dis- 
putes touching the duties of the clerk and the 
parishioners in the repair of nave and chancel 
have a special interest, as showing the process of 
transferring ecclesiastical burdens to be still not 
fully complete. In the years of neglect that fol- 
lowed there is a pathetic story to tell of the col- 
lapse of the comely fabric of Holm Cultram. 

Geometrical Drawing for Army and Navy 
Candidates and Public School Ciasses.—Vol. 1. 
Practical Plane Geometry. By E. OC. Plant. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—We are far from being con- 
vinced that, as Mr. Plant says, there has long 
existed a want of a work of this sort, even 
although the present publication is very prac- 
tical, highly instructive, and well adapted to the 
latest method of teaching the subject, which is 
undoubtedly a development in the right direc- 
tion. We have reviewed many books of the 
sort, all of which have been fairly well suited to 


their common end. Mr. Plant’s plan of group-° 


ing the various problems into what may be 
called co-related classes is ingenious, scientific- 
ally carried out, and likely to save the student 
who follows it to the end not a little trouble 
and time. The promised vol. ii. of the work, 
which is to be adapted to the newly devised con- 
ditions for admission to Woolwichand Sandhurst, 
may, indeed, more than justify the publication 








of vol. i. Our author, as a_well-practised 
teacher of distinction, very wisely insists that 
neatness in delineation of diagrams is a leading 
element in the value of all such texts as this ; 
and he may be congratulated on the success of 
his efforts for securing that neat draughtsman- 
ship which in geometrical drawing is next to 
precision and terseness in setting forth the 
problems themselves. It would be hard to be 
terser than he proves himself in these pages. 
For example, let us commend the simplicity of 
problem 9 in the section which treats the con- 
struction and reduction of irregular polygons. 
There is nothing new in the principle of this 
statement, but the thing itself is good. We com- 
mend among the more advanced—or, at least, 
more complex—sections before us that which 
deals in a progressive and compact manner with 
the construction of geometrical curves. Very 
pretty is problem 17 in the last-named section, 
which teaches us how to draw a continuous 
curve, consisting of arcs of circles, to pass 
through a series of given points and touch a 
given straight line as described. This is a sort 
of fancy geometry, so far as practice goes, but 
it may serve to show the more ambitious ele- 
ment of the book before us. As to the section 
on what is called geometrical design, Group Z 
contains several problems, or rather exercises, 
which may be dismissed with the words, ‘‘These 
be toys,” the otherwise very simple section of 
an egg-shaped sewer excepted. They are really 
little more than developments of the text and 
its exercises in Group H, which are quite 
rudimentary. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By S. T. 
Coleridge. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. (Gay 
& Bird.)—Nearly every feature of this little 
book is tasteful and appropriate. Praise is due 
to the typography, paper, and binding, and, 
above all, to Mr. Cole’s highly dramatic and 
spirited designs, of which the best shows the 
bride, her groom, and the ‘‘ merry minstrelsy ” 
entering the hall. We place next in the order of 
merit ‘Death and the Woman casting Dice,’ 
and the frontispiece, where the Mariner is 
addressing the unwilling guest. These plates 
are excellent in what artists, speaking of black 
and white, call ‘‘colour”’; the figures and faces 
are fairly well drawn, though some of the legs— 
as, for example, those in the frontispiece—are not 
satisfactory. Unluckily, too, Mr. Cole has 
omitted to illustrate several of the finest points 
of the poem. 

Nos Humoristes. Par Adolphe Brisson. 
(Société d’Edition Artistique.)—It is a pity, as 
regards English sale, that with the two men of 
genius whose names stand first among the seven 
whose works are comprised in this fine volume 
on French aricaturists there should be 
grouped the author of some of the caricatures 
of our Queen which have lately caused inter- 
national trouble, and that some of those 
caricatures should be here given. The five 
caricaturists, of whom one has erred in this 
fashion, whom we shall not name, are of average 
ability, capable of turning out effective cari- 
cature. Forain stands upon an altogether 
higher plane, as, in our opinion, does also, 
though ina less degree, Caran d’Ache. The latter 
is a man of remarkable power in draughtsman- 
ship, who has struck out a new line for himself, 
based largely upon his family history. He is 
the grandson of a French prisoner of the Grand 
Army and of a member of his captor's family. 
His father and uncle served, one in the Russian, 
and one in the French army, if we are not 
mistaken ; and Caran d’Ache himself has served 
France at his own wish in a voluntary enlistment. 
He is a great military caricaturist, and also, we 
think, a considerable caricaturist generally ; 
but he has really developed a power of drawing 
military history by caricature which is peculiar 
to himself. Forain is a Juvenal of the pencil— 
one of the greatest satirists that ever lived ; 
bitter, sometimes terrible, sometimes horrible, 
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but forcible beyond description—and his best 
work should be better known to the art world at 
large than it is. His fame is at present immense 
in France, but insufficiently secured outside 
that country. He is most powerfully repre- 
sented in this volume. 

In the series of illustrated guides edited by 
Dr. Biagi, under the title of ‘‘ Italy Restudied,” 
and published by Messrs. Carnesecchi & Sons, 
of Florence, has appeared a pretty pocket hand- 
book to Ancient Rome, by Signor Borsari. In 
little over 200 pages this convenient volume 
gives a succinct account (profusely illustrated 
from photographs) of the ancient city. 








THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


On Monday last this magnificent assemblage 
of pictures, drawings, furniture, and bric-a-brac 
was opened to the public in the mansion which 
occupies the north side of Manchester Square, 
and has now been very happily rearranged and 
enlarged so as to admit of a convenient and 
compact classification of its multifarious 
treasures, the pictures and drawings being 
mostly shown in galleries lighted from the top 
and in smaller rooms on the upper floor. 
The grouping of the paintings according to 
the schools they represent is all, or nearly 
all, that can be desired, and it adds much to 
the value of the collection. Yet so great is 
its importance, and so considerable are the 
gaps in the National Gallery which its pre- 
sence in Trafalgar Square would help to fill 
up, that we are compelled to retain our opinion 
that it would have been much better if the 
whole had been placed—remaining apart, how- 
ever, as the testator desired—in juxtaposition to 
the older collection, and in such a manner that 
the modern masterpieces and their forerunners 
could have been seen together, or nearly so, 
while the collection of Old Masters would have 
supplied works that—such are the conditions 
now prevailing—even the National Gallery can 
hardly hope to obtain. There can be no doubt 
that such an arrangement would have been 
much more convenient for students of art and 
the public generally, and it would have saved 
the cost of two establishments. This, too, is 
the opinion, officially expressed, of Sir Edward 
Poynter, as well as of the greater number of 
artists and amateurs with whose views we are 
acquainted. 

The works fall into the following leading 
groups: Portraits of royal personages, not a 
considerable body; paintings of the earlier 
schools, an acceptable whole, containing a few 
exceptionally fine instances ; pictures of various 
schools and ages ; miniatures ; water-colour 
drawings; majolica and other ceramics and 
enamels, a more than respectable aggregate ; 
sculptures, not important as a whole; Euro- 
pean and Oriental arms ; and French furniture, 
which forms a sort of paradise for its admirers. 
Many of the miniatures are exceedingly precious 
and rare, nor is the historical personal element 
wanting. The armoury is so important and so 
full of interest that a rather copious catalogue 
of its contents has been published, apart from 
the provisional list of the pictures and drawings. 
It is a somewhat unsatisfactory document, in- 
tended for temporary use only. About the 
drawings we may, at some more convenient 
time, be able to write more freely than now. 

The Wallace pictures supplied a whole section 
to the Art Treasures at Manchester in 1857, 
and in 1872-5 the finest and rarest of them 
were on view at Bethnal Green. At that time, 
hoping to induce connoisseurs to go so far, we 
supplied a running comment on the collection, 
and we spoke somewhat fully of the most con- 
spicuous of the works exhibited. Since then Sir 
R. Wallace’s generosity had enriched the Winter 
}’xhibitions of the Royal Academy with so many 





School, in which Hertford House is very ex- 


ceptionally rich, are comparatively new to the 
public at large. 

The most numerous, and in some senses the 
most delightful, of all the collections is that 
of French cabinet pictures. The Watteaus 
alone would suffice to make it so. There are 
among them several gems such as La Legon 
(377), The Champs Elysées (389), and La Fon- 
taine (395), as well as A Lady at her Toilette 
(439). The fourteen Paters are a not unworthy 
supplement to the contributions of his more 
charming master. It was to be expected that 
in Hertford House some of the most charac- 
teristic Greuzes would be found ; not even the 
Louvre surpasses those now in question, such 
as Innocence (584), Le Miroir Cassé (442), Girl 
with Doves (428), and Espiéglerie (396). N. 
Poussin’s Dance of the Seasons (108) should 
not be overlooked, while among the Prud’hons 
are such capital pieces as The Sleep of Venus 
(348) and The Portrait of the Empress Joséphine 
(315). Near these are five noteworthy, if not 
pre-eminent Raffets, and two Claudes—Italian 
Landscape (115) and Coast Scene (125). Before 
some of the works of Fragonard the visitor will 
linger, and he will not soon forget La Fontaine 
de l’Amour (394), and the happy and dashing 
Les Hasards Heureux de l’Escarpolette, or The 
Swing (430). There are not fewer than fifteen 
Meissoniers, some of which were wonderfully en- 
graved by Rajon and other masters of our day. 
They include the fine and characteristic Mus- 
keteer, Time of Louis XIIT. (287), A Cavalier, 
same period (291), L’Amatew des Estampes 
(325), the tragic prologue Les Bravi (527), . The 
Roadside Inn (328), and the masculine Poli- 
chinelle (337), of which this is the best of two or 
three versions of the subject. Near these hang 
twenty fine instances by Decamps, such as 
L’ Abreuvoir (305), Le Rond de Nuit (3807), and 
several water-colour drawings, such as La Sortie 
de V Ecole Turque (692). Only one Corot is 
here, but as Macbeth and the Witches (281) it 
illustrates an unusual phase of that noble 
master, and is, as the Catalogue truly says, the 
sole instance by him in an English national 
museum. There are three good Géromes ; four 
small works represent Rosa Bonheur ; among 
eleven good, though unequal Delaroches The 
State Barge of Richelieu (320) was lately at the 
Academy ; near it are Cardinal Mazarin’s Last 
Sickness (314) and some less-known examples 
of the famous painter, such as two reduced ver- 
sions of his most popular pieces The Children of 
Edward IV. (276) and Joan of Are in Prison 
(604). Isabey is well represented by five good 
works, and Lancret’s fame may rest on Mlle. 
Camargo Dancing (393), though it is but a 
replica of the Hermitage picture, and The Con- 
versation Galante (422). Some of the Lancrets 
are more than doubtful. 

No Low Country picture here is so pathetic as 
Rembrandt’s Portrait of the Artist’s Son Titus, 
a full-face bust, painted with rare power and 
sympathy. No works of his are better known 
than the portrait of Burgomaster Jan Pellicorne 
(82) and that of Suzanna, his wife (90). The 
Onmerciful Servant (86) needs but to be named. 
It came from Stowe, while the former two 
Rembrandts belonged to the King of Holland’s 
collection. Terburg’s Lady at her Toilette (235) 
and A Lady reading a Letter (236) are good 
examples, not of his highest work. No Frank 
Hals surpasses The Laughing Cavalier (84). It 
was lately at the Academy. Nor do any two Van 
Dycks better deserve scrutiny than the life-size, 
whole-length portraits of Philippe Le Roy (94) 
and his wife (79), both of which belong to the 
best of Sir Anthony’s portraits after he re- 
turned to Flanders from Italy. Of the same 
epoch is Van Dyck’s Portrait of a Flemish Lady 
(16), supposed to depict the wife of Paul de Vos. 
Quite Genoese in its style is his Italian Noble- 


of his choicest oil pictures, that a large propor- | man (53). Of the eleven pictures bearing Cuyp’s 


tion are fairly well known. Not a few fine 


works, however, especially those of the French | 


| name several are thoroughly good and enjoyable. 


The two De Hooghs are Interior, with a 











Woman peeling Apples (23), which is the 


better, we think, and the brilliant, yet broad 
and soft, Interior, with a Woman and a B 
(27). They were both lately in Burlington 
House. The Metsus are five in all, and we 
prefer A Woman at her Toilette (206) and The 
Letter-writer Surprised (240). Eight cabinet 
pictures by W. van Mieris are observable. The 
Rubenses are of very unequal charm. They 
include The Rainbow Landscape (63). With 
these let us reckon the Ruysdaels, Steens (five 
in all), Tenierses, and Wouvermans. Among 
the comparatively few Spanish pictures The 
Lady with the Fan (88) is a somewhat fortunate. 
example for those who rave about Velazquez.. 
The remaining seven which bear that master’s: 
name are less attractive. Only one of them, Don 
Baltasar Carlos in the Riding School (6), which 
we lately saw at the Academy, is of interest and 
well known. The Italian pictures are fewer, and 
none among them is of the first rank, although 
Perseus and Andromeda (11) really deserves to 
be called a second-rate Titian, which, as we do 
not care to lose our heads about it, is saying 
a good deal for it. It is interesting chiefly on 
account of the history of its various ownerships, 
Vasari’s note upon it, and the prominence re- 
cently given to it. 

Perhaps the most important of any of the 
collections is that of English pictures, of which 
the Reynoldses are the most notable. The ever 
famous Strawberry Girl (40) looks faded in the 
searching light of a larger gallery, but Nelly 
O’Brien (38), with the white dog in her lap, 
one of the most popular and bewitching of Sir 
Joshua’s productions, seems to have darkened 
a little. Another masterpiece is the somewhat 
thin, but thoroughly English Mrs. Braddyll 
(47), of Coniston Priory, of which there is a 
fine modern print. We may further mention 
Lady E. Seymour Conway (31); Mrs. Hoare 
and her Son (32); Miss Bowles (36), better: 
known in the engraving by W. Ward and 
as ‘‘Love me, love my dog”; and Mrs. Nesbitt: 
(43), which ranks with the best of that 
curious company of ladies of the demi-monde: 
on whom Reynolds conferred immortality. 
Mrs. Robinson or ‘‘ Perdita” (37) is the only 
Romney in the Wallace gift; a third por- 
trait of her is by Gainsborough (42); and a. 
well-known whole-length, another fine Gains- 
borough, is Miss Haverfield (44). The clever, 
spirited, and bright Scottish Lassies Dressing 
(352) represents Wilkie in a somewhat sportive 
mood. 

The other masters of importance need not de- 
tain us longer than is required for naming them, 
which it is convenient to do in the alphabetical 
order of the provisional list that does duty as a 
catalogue. They are Bakhuisen; Bellangé ; 
Berchem (some characteristic Italianized Dutch 
landscapes being among them); the brilliant. 
R. P. Bonington, who stands out well; the 
tawdry Boucher ; the homely and sincere tonist- 
Brouwer ; Canaletto, who is well represented in 
many ways, especially in The Grand Canal (498) ; 
Cima, a noteworthy, though not intact St. Cathe- 
rine (1) ; Gonzales Coques ; a pretty and choice- 
Crivelli; Guardi; Jan Hackaert, see the typical 
Avenue in a Wood (121); Hobbema (several 
good works); Landseer, see Doubtful Crumbs: 
(257) ; N. Maes (see 224); Eglon van der Neer;. 
Del Sarto (No. 9); Jan Steen ; and Turner. 


SALES, 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold. 
on the 28rd inst. the following works, the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. J. A. Baumbach. 
Drawings: D. Cox, Lancaster Sands, 257/.; A 
River Scene, with peasant on a rustic bridge, 
1051. ; A Sea-Piece, 52). ; A Woody Landscape, 
731. C. Fielding, A Coast Scene, with fishing- 
boat coming ashore, 173]. ; A View over the- 
Downs, 4411. ; Byland Abbey, 3151. B. Foster, 
Children crossing a Brook, 1991.; Peterborough, 
1471. S. Prout, The Entrance of an Qld Palace, 
691. ; Nuremberg, 136/, F. Tayler, The Hunts-- 
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map, 521. J. M. W. Turner, St. Germain-en- 
Laye, 5881. ; Stonyhurst College, 5461. P. de 
Wint, A Village Scene, rainbow effect, 941.; A 
Village Scene, with figures rabbiting, 105/. 
Pictures : T. S. Cooper, Three Cows and Sheep, 
9951. D. Cox, Waggon and Figures on a Road, 
9571. T. Faed, The Cottager’s Family, 2101. 
E. Long, Don Quixote, 1361. J. Linnell, Leith 
Hill, Surrey, 1891. W. Miller, A Common 
Scene, with sandpit, 1051. 

The following were the property of Mr. R. 
Arnot. Drawings: Rosa Bonheur, In the 
Ardennes, 2411. C. Delort, The Elopement, 
941, C. Jacque, Retour des Champs, 991. Pic- 
tures: R. Ambros, A Street in Cairo, 1471. 
J. Benlliure, Taking the Veil, 3251. Benjamin- 
Constant, A Durbar near Tunis, 1571. 
Deutsch, Arabs seated outside a Café, 540I.; 
By the Sacred Enclosure, 199/. M. Dieterle, 
In the Meadows, 2311.; Outside the Farm, 1101. 
J. Gallegos, Il Conclave, 2461. C. Jacque, 
Sheep and Poultry in a Fold, 1201. Lord 
Leighton, Wide-Wondering Eyes, 357. F. 
Ziem, A Scene on the Lagoons, Venice, 3251. ; 
Le Carnaval 4& Venise, 325l.; The Port of 
Marseilles, 1151. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 25th inst. 
the following pictures: A. W. Devis, Marianna 
Augusta Cockburn, as a child, 183). A. Morton, 
Marianna Augusta, Lady Hamilton, 110). R. 
Wilson, The Two Sons of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and their Tutor, 1001. J. Zoffany, A 
Gentleman, seated, with his two sons and a 
dog, 1051. 





PINWELL’S PICTURES. 

11, Kingsley Road, Birmingham, June 21, 1900. 
In 1895 a ‘ Catalogue of Pictures of G. Mason 
and George Pinwell, exhibited at the Royal 
Society of Artists, Birmingham, March, 1895,’ 
was issued. This contains five or six of the 
pictures named by Dr. Williamson, and also 

states by whom they were lent at that time. 
WaLteR PowELL. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 
Tue valuable collection of portraits of 
artists, mostly by themselves, which, as we 
mentioned the other day, comes by the death 
of Mrs. Macdonald, of Kepplestone, into the 
possession of the city of Aberdeen, is even more 
important and interesting than was originally 
supposed. This is chiefly due to the circum- 
stance that since her husband died Mrs. Mac- 
donald had added to the assembly many por- 
traits of artists painted by themselves. The 
whole now includes works by Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, E. Armitage, M. Jules Breton, Mr. 
Brett, J. B. Burgess, Mr. H. W. Davis, 
W. C. T. Dobson, Mr. Fildes, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, Birket Foster, M. Géréme, Mr. Gow, 
Mr. Gregory, J. E. Hodgson, Mr. Hook (and a 
second portrait of the same by Sir G. Reid), F. 
Holl, Heer J. Israéls, Lord Leighton, Mr. 
G. D. Leslie, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, H. S. 
Marks, Sir J. E. Millais (and a second portrait 
by Sir G. Reid), J. Pettie, Mr. F. R. Pickers- 
gill, Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. Val Prinsep, P. 
Rajon, Sir G. Reid, Mr. J. S. Sargent, Sir J. 
Tenniel, Heer van Haanen, Mr. E. A. Water- 
low, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Yeames. Besides 
these there are Mr. Armstead, by J. E. Hodg- 
son; T. O. Barlow, by Mr. Ouless; P. H. 
Calderon, by Sir G. Reid ; C. W. Cope and S. 
Cousins, by Mr. A. 8. Cope; G. Du Maurier, 
by Millais; Mr. D. Murray, by Mr. J. OC. 
Michie; Mr. T. Faed, by J. Pettie ; C. Garnier, 
by Mr. G. R. Boulanger ; C. Keene, by Sir G. 
Reid ; Mr. Briton Riviere, by P. H. Calderon ; 
Mr. Norman Shaw, by Mr. J. C. Horsley ; and 
T. Woolner, by Mr. A. Gow. The portraits 
are ninety-two in all. 
Mr, Vat Prinsep, R.A., has written some 
reminiscences of Sir E. Burne-Jones which will 
appear in the memoir of her husband Lady 








Burne-Jones has in preparation. Incidentally 
some very interesting recollections of Rossetti 
come into the narrative. 

THE second and concluding portion of the 
Forman collection of antiquities and objects of 
art of the Renaissance, &c., which Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell on Mon- 
day next and three following days, is not likely 
to realize such prices as were paid at the 
sale of the first part last year. It, neverthe- 
less, contains a number of interesting things, 
among which, perhaps, the antiquities are more 
noteworthy than the objects of art. It is essen- 
tially a sale in which the less wealthy collector 
will have an opportunity of securing a few 
curious and ‘‘educative” articles at moderate 
prices. One of the principal objects is a 
silver tankard and cover, with the figure of 
Wallenstein on horseback and the inscription 
‘*Q Gott zu dir sey mein Vertraven,” from the 
Londesborough collection. Another is an Italian 
dagger of the fifteenth century, elaborately en- 
graved. Some of the Greek vases are interest- 
ing, but they are late in date, and consequently 
not so important as those in the former sale. 

Tne Photographic Salon will open its eighth 
annual exhibition at the Dudley Gallery, Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly, on September 2I1st. It 
will continue open to November 3rd. The re- 
ceiving day is Monday, September 10th. 


During the second week in July an Archzo- 
logical Conference is to be held at Pwllheli, in 
Carnarvonshire, when excursions will be made 
to Bardsey Island, the prehistoric fortress city 
of Tre’r Ceiri, and a number of other places of 
archeeological interest in the peninsula of Lleyn. 
At the evening meetings, the presidents of 
which include Lord Russell of Killowen, Sir 
William Preece, Mr. D. Brynmor-Jones, Q.C., 
and Principal T. F. Roberts, papers will be 
read by Prof. Rhys on ‘ The Folk-lore of Wells 
and Lakes in Carnarvonshire’; by Prof. Hugh 
Williams, of Bala, on ‘ Old British and Medizval 
Welsh Monasticism’; by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould on ‘Stone Encampments’; by Prof. J. 
EK. Lloyd, of Bangor, on ‘The Antiquities of 
Clynnog and the Ancient City of Segontium’; 
and by Mr. Edward Greenly on ‘ The Geological 
History of Carnarvonshire Scenery.’ 


Five weeks later the Cambrian Archeological 
Association will meet at Merthyr Tydfil, in 
South Wales, under the presidency of Lord 
Aberdare. Its most important excursion will be 
to inspect the Roman camp at Gelligaer, where 
extensive explorations are being carried on by 
the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. 

THE annual soirée of the Royal Academy is 
appointed for Tuesday next at Burlington 
House. 

THe Rev. H. Jones writes from Eglwys 
Cummin Rectory :— 

“Referring to the notice of Eglwys Cummin 
Church which appeared in the Atheneum of the 
2nd inst., I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me 
to correct an impression which the notice conveyed, 
viz, that the chalice is still at the church. I regret 
to say that this disappeared some thirty years ago. 
having, I believe, been sold by the then rector. I 
am earnestly desirous of ascertaining its where- 
abouts, in the hope of restoring it to the church. 
Possibly the publication of this letter may lead to its 
recovery. The chalice in question, as stated in your 
article, was a good specimen of Elizabethan plate, 
aud inscribed ‘ Poculum Ecclesie de Eglos Skymine, 
1574. A similar chalice exists in the neighbouring 
church of Llanginning.” 

Or the multitude of visitors who go to the 
Paris Exhibition at the present time, com- 
paratively few are aware that the famous 
Treasure of Petrossa—the jewels of King 
Athalaric— is to be seen. Such is the 
case, however ; the fourteen pieces of chiselled 
gold have been sent from the museum at 
Bucharest in order to figure in the Exposi- 
tion Universelle. They were not, however, 
trusted to the Pavilion of Roumania. The 
Roumanian authorities were wise in asking for 
them the hospitality of the Louvre, which was 








gladly granted, so that they may now be in- 
spected in a glass case in the hall of ancient 
jewellery with other precious and better-known 
things. Here they will be on view till November 
next. 

THE death is announced of M. Paul Blanchet, 
who, like Sir John Evans, combined paper- 
making with archeology, and wrote on the 
antiquities of Dauphiné, and formed a valuable 
collection of mediseval objects. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. : 
CovENt GaRDEN.—‘ Der Ring.’ 
Crystal PaLack.—The Handel Festival. 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Madame Blauvelt’s Concert. 
Sr. JamMes’s HaLu.—Herr RKosenthal’s Recital. 


Tue second Wagner cycle commenced at 
Covent Garden on Monday evening with 
‘Das Rheingold.’ Without it the work, 
we believe, would be more acceptable, 
except to the extreme right, which must 
have its whole ‘Ring.’ On Tuesday Madame 
Ternina impersonated Sieglinde, and in this 
réle, so different from that of Briinnhilde, 
she displayed wonderful power and pathos. 
Her nervous anxiety as Siegmund tells his 
story, her ecstasy of joy after he has drawn 
the sword from the stem of the tree, were 
quite remarkable; her gestures, in fact, 
at any emotional crisis revealed genuine 
inspiration. There were moments when her 
voice, in the upper register, showed signs 
of fatigue, yet they did not mar the plea- 
sure of the audience. Madame Guibran- 
son sustained the part of Briinnhilde. Her 
voice is powerful, her presence command- 
ing, but in her impersonation she revealed 
the stern, rather than the compassionate 
side of the war-maiden’s character. Herr 
Kraus (now spelt with one s) acted and 
sang well as Siegmund. At times the 
quality of his voice was extremely pleasing, 
at others too penetrating. The orchestral 
playing under Herr Mottl, if not ideal, was 
far better than at the first cycle. On 
Wednesday evening Herr Slesak imper- 
sonated the hero in ‘Siegfried.’ His fine 
conception of the part made amends for his 
faulty method of using a really good voice. 

On Thursday in last week, the ‘‘Selection ”’ 
day of the Handel Festival, the first portion 
of the programme was devoted to the second 
and third parts of ‘ Judas Maccabeeus.’ The 
solos were taken by Madame Albani, who 
sang with artistic taste and in her best 
form; by Madame Lillian Blauvelt, whose 
bright, clear voice triumphed gloriously over 
the difficulties of the vast area; by Miss 
Marie Brema, who sang with becoming 
dignity, yet with a certain aloofness; and 
by Mr. Santley, who has the right method, 
the real enthusiasm, but a voice which time, 
unfortunately, has robbed of some of its 
strength. The choir sang splendidly, al- 
though in the opening chorus, “ Fall’n is 
the foe,” the sopranos still showed that 
strength does not lie in their upper notes; 
in all passages in which only the middle 
register was engaged the rich quality of 
tone was delightful. In addition to the 
vocalists named, Miss Ella Russell, Mr. 
Ben Davies, and Mr. Andrew Black sang, 
and with great success, in the second part of 
the programme, which included favourite 
airs and choruses from various works. Mr. 
Manns may be congratulated on the forces, 
instrumental and vocal, under his control. 
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Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock presided ably at 
the organ, though at certain moments—as in 
the second chorus, ‘“‘Tune your harps ”— 
the instrument was somewhat too prominent. 

‘Israel in Egypt’ was performed on 
Saturday, the last day of the festival. 
In this work the chorus had its grandest 
opportunity, and although there were 
moments of hesitation and of imperfect 
intonation, still on the whole the singing was 
grand and powerful. With sucha large body 
of performers, vocal and instrumental, it is 
well-nigh impossible to obtain the requisite 
light aud shade and gradations of tone. To 
criticize in detail any shortcomings in such 
matters would therefore be unfair. In many 
places there might have been greater firm- 
ness, greater vigour, finer declamation ; 
nevertheless, taking all difficulties into con- 
sideration, we may say the performance 
decidedly deserved praise. Where else, 
excepting at the Handel Festival, is the 
great chain of double choruses given in so 
impressive, so imposing a manner? The 
music, as we now know, contains many 
numbers collected by Handel from various 
quarters. Yet, though he may have 
borrowed, and extensively, from Erba, 
Stradella, or Kerl, he welded together the 
various fragments into one great whole, 
thereby showing the power of his 
genius. The borrowings have been ignored 
or denied by certain authorities, through 
fear, perhaps, lest MHandel’s originality 
should be called in question. Never, indeed, 
was there less ground for fear. Handel 
probably borrowed because he felt he could 
doubly repay. It is strange to note, by 
the way, that the characteristic trombone 
parts written by Handel for this oratorio 
were not, and, if we are not mistaken, 
never have been, used in England since 
Handel’s day. The solos in ‘Israel in 
Egypt’ are by no means the most interest- 
ing numbers. Miss Clara Butt was in 
excellent voice, though her rendering of 
“Their land brought forth frogs” was 
dramatically tame. Miss Ella Russell sang 
well the somewhat thankless air ‘“‘ Thou 
didst blow,” and her clear voice rang out 
effectively in the ‘‘ Miriam ”’ solo of the final 
chorus. Mr. Edward Lloyd was enthu- 
siastically applauded after singing ‘‘ The 
enemy said,” and yet it was by no means 
one of his best renderings. The palace 
choir and audience, however, applauded the 
man who in the past has achieved such 
triumphs in oratorio, and not the particular 

erformance of that afternoon. Miss Clara 

amuell joined Miss Ella Russell in the 
duet ‘‘The Lord is thy strength.” Mr. 
Andrew Black took part with Mr. Santley 
in the well-known duet ‘‘The Lord is a man 
of war,” the vigorous rendering of which 
was fully appreciated. 

The festival orchestra was good, although 
the tone of the violins was not sufficiently 
- strong and rich. Mr. Walter W. Hedgecock 
presided ably at the organ; at times, how- 
ever, the instrument was too loud, and 
again his staccato chords in some of the 
choruses were occasionally at variance with 
the character of the music. Mr. Manns 
deserves all praise for the care, intelligence, 
and ability displayed, but we were sorry to 
find him frequently dragging the temp?, a 
regret which, no doubt, we share with most 
of the choristers. 





On Wednesday afternoon there were two 
concerts (one at Queen’s, the other at 
St. James’s Hall), each of which claimed 
special—we may, indeed, say equal—atten- 
tion. At the former Madame Lillian Blau- 
velt, who was giving her farewell concert, 
had engaged MM. Ysaye and Busoni, and 
these two artists opened the concert with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in c, Op. 96, for violin 
and pianoforte; they played with marked 
refinement and tenderness, and yet without 
any trace of effeminacy. Of M. Ysaye we 
have recently had much to say, but Signor 
Busoni’s artistic and restrained, though 
not in any way cold playing deserves full 
recognition. Madame Blauvelt, who sang 
delightfully, was, as usual, most successful. 

Herr Rosenthal commenced his recital 
with Mozart’s Sonata in a, followed by 
Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques.’ We 
can, however, only speak of his wonderfully 
brilliant displays in the latter part of his 
programme. In his clever—though, from 
an artistic point of view, reprehensible— 
transcription of the small Chopin Valse in 
D flat, in a brilliant Etude in a, Op. 19, 
No. 2, by E. Poldini, and in his own 
‘Vienna Carnaval’ his command of the 
key-board was altogether astonishing; it 
was the ne plus ultra of virtuosity. 








Plusical Gossiy. 


A NEW Pianoforte Trio in c minor, by Herr 
Max Bruch, was brought forward by the London 
Trio, consisting of Madame Amina Goodwin, 
Herr Theodore Werner, and Mr. W. E. White- 
house, at their concert held in the galleries of 
the Royal Society of British Artists last Friday 
afternoon. Though smoothly written, the work 
suffers from the absence of interesting and dis- 
tinctive themes. The Finale, however, is bold 
and strenuous, this section being much more 
effective than its predecessors, a weak and 
unimpressive andante molto cantabile, and an 
allegroassai. A clear and neat performance of the 
pianoforte part was supplied by Madame Good- 
win, who was ably supported by the two string 
players. The Hon. Margaret Henniker sang 
Schubert’s ‘ Der Hirt auf dem Felsen’ with taste 
and intelligence, Mr. George Clinton playing the 
clarinet obbligato. 


Last Friday week, at the Salle Erard, Herr 
Rudolf Zwintscher produced a cycle of songs, 
‘Italy,’ of which he has written both the poems 
and the music. Heis known asan able pianist— 
of which, indeed, his rendering of the difficult 
accompaniments gave proof—but of neither his 
poetry nor his music can favourable mention 
be made. Mr. J. McInnes, who has a good 
voice, was the vocalist. 


Miss Murie. Ettiot gave a Brahms Concert 
at the Salle Erard last Tuesday afternoon. She 
joined M. Simonetti in a sound and attractive 
performance of the frequently heard Sonata for 
Piano and Violin in & major (Op. 78), the Piano- 
forte Quartet in c minor (Op. 60) being after- 
wards well rendered by the artists just men- 
tioned, assisted by Mr. Alfred Hobday and Mr. 
Whitehouse. She showed technical skill and 
remarkable intelligence in her interpretation 
of the Rhapsody in @ minor (Op. 79), the 
Cradle Song from Op. 117, and the Romance in 
F and Ballade in G minor from Op. 118. Miss 
Elliot can certainly claim a place among the most 
accomplished lady pianists of the day. The 
Misses Bush sang several of Brahms’s duets 
tastefully. 

Tue first of two concerts given by Madame 
Marchesi, with the co-operation of MM. Johannes 
Wolf and Benno Schonberger, on Tuesday after- 
noon attracted a large audience. The vocalist 








was not in good voice, but her artistic singing 
can be enjoyed even under this disadvantageous 
circumstance. Her rendering of Schumann’s 
‘Die beiden Grenadiere’ was forcible; the 
music, however, seems essentially to demand a 
male interpreter. The novelty of the afternoon 
was a Ballade, ‘Heini of Steier, the Meister- 
singer,’ by Miss F, Allitsen, with violin obbligato, 
The music is not interesting; it is, in fact, 
patchy, and at times trivial MM. Wolf and 
Schénberger, who contributed solos, and also 
played Rubinstein’s Sonata in a minor and the 
middle movement from the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, 
were highly successful. The whole of the latter 
work was announced ; owing, however, to the 
lateness of the hour, it was shorn of its opening 
and closing sections. Why was the programme 
made so long? To some of the audience the 
sonata may have been the main attraction. 


Mr. A. Do.metscH gave the last concert of 
his summer series at 7, Bayley Street, on Tues- 
day evening. The programme, consisting of 
some of the best music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, commenced with an Organ 
Toccata by Frescobaldi, Bach’s great pre- 
decessor, and concluded with the Inventio 
Sexta for violin with harpsichord accompani- 
ment, an ‘‘invention,” indeed, of the freshest, 
most charming character, by the Leipzig master 
himself. Other features of special interest, in 
that they are almost unknown, were a Suite for 
harpsichord by Kuhnau, ‘ La Plainte’ for viola 
da gamba by Marin Marais, also songs by 
Dowland, Lawes, and Banister. 

Mr. CuHartes E. Bauauan, a skilful com- 
oe and one of high aims, gave a concert at 

t. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
cycle of songs from his Greek opera ‘The Maid 
of Artemis’ formed the most prominent also 
the most attractive feature of the programme. 
Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Ada Crossley, and 
Mr. J. O'Mara, were the solo vocalists. 

Herr JowanN KvsBewik, the Bohemian 
violinist who created such a sensation at a 
recent Richter Concert, gave his first concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening. Asa 
second is announced for this (Saturday) after- 
noon, we shall notice both next week. Of his 
brilliant, nay extraordinary gifts as an executant 
there is no question. But were Paganini’s 
tawdry, tricky Variations on ‘God save the 
Queen’ worth reviving ? 

In connexion with the Doctorship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which has been, or is about to 
be conferred on Mr. W. H. Cummings, the 
professors of the Guildhall School of Music 
presented to him last week a gown, hood, and 
cap through Prof. Prout, who acted as their 
spokesman. 


Ir was recently stated that Signor Puccini, 
composer of ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘ La ‘Tosca,’ was 
engaged on an opera entitled ‘Marie Antoinette.’ 
Now, however, the Italian papers announce that 
he is engaged on a libretto based on Alphonse 
Daudet’s ‘ Tartarinsurles Alpes,’ a sudden change 
from a melancholy toa mirthful subject. But the 
numerous and contradictory reports concerning 
Verdi, Boito, and Mascagni during past years 
cause all such announcements to be received 
cum magno grano salis. Meanwhile ‘La Tosca’ 
is announced to be given at Covent Garden 


early next month. 


Le Ménestrel of June 24th states that the 
baptismal register of Domenico Scarlatti has 
been found at Naples, according to which the 
composer was born on October 26th, 1685. 
Hitherto the generally accepted date was 1683. 
It is interesting to find that the same year wit- 
nessed the birth of the three great composers, 
Handel, Bach, and D. Scarlatti. They all died, 
by the way, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Bach first, in 1750, Scarlatti seven, 
and Handel nine years later. 


Tue first musical festival of the Verein 
Schweizerischer Tonkiinstler is announced to 
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take place at Zurich on June 30ch and July 1st 
and 2nd under the direction of Dr. Hegar. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Opera, ‘ Siegfried,’ 7.30, Covent Garden. 

{cxs. Madame Marchesi’s Recital, 3. St. James's Hall. 

Miss Nora Dane's Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 

Miss Maud MacUarthy’s Violin Recital, 8, Steinway Hall. 
— Opera, ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 8.30, Covent Garden. 
wep. Opera, Covent Garden. 

quves. Opera, Covent Garden. 

Fer Opera, Covent Garden. 

sar. Opera, Covent Garden. 





—_ 





DRAMA 


—_.-- 


The Cave of Illusion: a Play in Four Acts. 
By Alfred Sutro. With an Introduction 
by Maurice Maeterlinck. (Grant Richards.) 


Ir was appropriate for M. Maeterlinck to 
write an introduction for the play of Mr. 
Sutro, who has translated so many of his 
own plays with so much sympathetic in- 
telligence. Nor has he had, we should 
imagine, much difficulty in reconciling con- 
science with politeness. Mr. Sutro’s play, 
singularly enough, betrays the influence of 
his master only in the most general way, 
and not at all in style of writing, order of 
subject, or way of construction. It is a 
problem-play, and the problem is left very 
significantly unsolved at the end. The 
problem is really the problem of duty, in 
all its forms: one’s duty to oneself, to one’s 
art, to one’s passion, to one’s responsibilities. 
Here we see a little knot of people, none of 
them intending to do wrong, to do harm to 
one another, all wanting to be happy and 
to make other people happy; and, through 
the mere heedless going on of life, every- 
thing becomes impossible—friendship be- 
comes impossible, love becomes impossible, 
fidelity to two antagonistic duties becomes 
impossible. It is a glimpse into a very 
ordinary and very miserable world, in which 
men live on illusions, and the illusions 
fade one after another and leave them 
without even that sustenance. A large part 
of our happiness, no doubt, lies in our illu- 
sions; the moment we pause and look 
some pleasant certainty in the face, the 
pleasure begins to go out of the certainty 
and the certainty out of the pleasure. Is it 
better not to pause and not to look? Is it 
possible ? 

Such are the questions which this play 
raises, and it gives no answer to them, 
being a work of art and not a treatise on 
ethics. The play is written very quietly, 
almost commonly; there is not what is 
called a good phrase, there is not a touch of 
imaginative language, in the whole of the 
dialogue. But it is very close to life; it is 
human in a thoughtful way; it has that 
“arriére-fond d’énigme’’ of which M. 
Maeterlinck speaks in his preface. It would 
be interesting to see it on the stage, acted per- 
haps by that Stage Society which has already 
enlivened not a few London Sundays. Be- 
fore such an audience as the Stage Society 
can command, ‘The Cave of Illusion’ might 
have a certain genuine kind of success. It 
would interest, though it would not interest 
to the point of enthusiasm. And the bare- 
ness, the brevity of the language would 
probably tell for more than it does at pre- 
sent. Mr. Sutro has followed Ibsen rather 
than Maeterlinck in the character of his 
dialogue. In the dialogue of Maeterlinck, 
simple, banal even, as it almost always is, 
there is an undercurrent of poetry which 





transfigures the language, giving it a con- 
stant quality of suggestion. But in the 
dialogue of Ibsen, as in this play, the lan- 
guage is frankly the ordinary speech of 
ordinary people, without the relief of one 
beautiful phrase, of one illuminating image. 
Suggestion of another kind there indeed 
is; an ingenious multiplicity of suggestion, 
knitting the action closer and closer together, 
but not concerned with anything beyond 
the mere psychology of the action. The 
really great plays have not been done like 
this; it is the modern trick of the stage, 
and a trick which exists, already perfected, 
in a play of Sophocles, along with the 
poetry of the piece, not excluding it. “La 
piéce qu’on va lire appartient 4 un genre 
ingrat et difficile,” M. Maeterlinck confesses ; 
and though to him “il semble bien que ce 
genre soit aujourd’hui le moins artificiel, 
le plus vivant, le plus sincere, et, qui sait? 
le seul qui réponde a toutes les réalités, et 
surtout aux plus hautes, de notre vie,” yet 
that is only because ‘‘l’expérience nous 
montre qu’il n’est plus possible de faire de 
bonnes tragédies.” Is it, after all, that it is 
impossible in itself, or only that the great 
dramatist does not happen to have been 
born ? 








The Manchester Stage, 1880-1900. (Constable 
& Co.)—The title of this work so precisely de- 
fines its purpose that we have no right to be 
disappointed with it. Disappointed with it, 
none the less, we are. We do not want a history 
of the Manchester stage from 1880 to 1900, and 
we very much want a history of the Manchester 
(and Liverpool) stage of an earlier date. His- 
tories of a sort we have of the Dublin, the 
Edinburgh, the Bath and Bristol, the York, 
and other stages, or later even of the 
Exeter stage. Some information concerning 
the Liverpool stage is to be gathered from 
the voluminous pages of Genest. Concern- 
ing Manchester we know practically nothing, 
and though Manchester has seen the produc- 
tion of comparatively few novelties, the same 
may be said of other places, and it has a 
history we should like to possess. What we 
have got in place of what we sought is a collec- 
tion of dramatic notices contributed to the 
Manchester Guardian by four different gentle- 
men. These deal with Sir Henry Irving, Madame 
Modjeska, Edwin Booth, Salvini, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Madame Bernhardt, the Kendals, 
Mr. Tree, and many others, down to Miss May 
Harvey and Mr. F. R. Benson. Now most of 
these people are well known, and we have read 
much that has been said about them. It may 
easily be that the Manchester critics, of whom 
we hear now for the first time, are better than 
their London rivals. It has indeed reached us 
by a side wind that this view is entertained by 
the Manchester critics, and perhaps by the Man- 
chester playgoers. We fail personally to detect 
any special revelation, and without going to 
Lessing or Diderot, but contenting ourselves 
with Cibber and Steele and Hazlitt, down to Mr. 
J. T. Grein, we find no more in their criticisms 
than ‘‘an or’nary notice.” What is said is right 
enough. It was probably worth saying once in 
a newspaper. We cannot honestly, however, 
assert that we think it worth reprinting. If 
this opinion is rather unkind, it must be remem- 
bered that the title, ‘The Manchester Stage,’ 
aroused our expectations and hopes. The book 
before us really is not on the Manchester stage 
at all, since Mr. Calvert’s revivals and the new 
plays that have been given in Manchester for 
the first time are not always noticed. It is 
simply an account of some of the actors who 
have included Manchester in their travelling 
tours. Somegrudgeis entertained against Signora 





Duse, since she alone of the artistic sommités 
has failed to challenge the cachet which Man- 
chester loves to bestow. 


The Stage as a Career. By Philip G. Hubert, 
Jun. (Putnam’s Sons.)—The second title of this 
book describes it as ‘A Sketch of the Actor's 
Life: its Requirements, Hardships, and Re- 
wards.’ It is less this than an account of the 
kind of difficulties and discouragements the 
would-be actor has to experience in seeking an 
access to the stage, and is, indeed, intended as 
an answer to a young gentlewoman compelled to 
earn her own living, who asked the writer whether 
it were expedient to go on the stage. Mr. 
Hubert had no counsel of his own worth speak- 
ing of to offer. From articles contributed 
to various periodicals, English and American, 
he gives her, accordingly, the opinions upon the 
subject of Misses Mary Anderson and Maggie 
Mitchell, Sir Henry Irving, and Messrs, McCul- 
lough, Joseph Jefferson, Laurence Barrett, Frank 
Burnand, Dion Boucicault, and De Cordova. 
Consequently, very little in his book is new, 
though most of it is worthy of attention. Can 
the opinion, however, of actors, and especially of 
actresses, be fully trusted? Are they entirely 
sincere and uninfluenced by matters into the 
secret of which the reader is not let? Mr. 
Burnand, from whom many pages are taken, can 
speak with knowledge and appreciation of the 
social status of the actor and the kind of risk 
to be faced by the gentlewoman who takes to 
the stage. A more personal note is struck by 
Mrs. Navarro when she says that it would be a 
destructive blow to the existence of dramatic 
art ‘‘if a social leader, equipped with pleasing 
personality, a degree of drawing-room grace, 
and ten lessons in elocution, were to gain the 
approval of thoughtful observers as an actress.” 
Mr. Laurence Barrett once said, ‘“‘ The absolute 
influence of the dramatic art of to-day is greater 
than it ever was, and it seems sometimes as if it 
were the only real influence at work on art in 
the world,” which is a rather sanguine estimate. 
Sir Henry Irving derides the gross and pitiful 
delusion of those who used to boast of being 
able to appreciate Shakspeare more by reading 
him than by seeing him acted. The book con- 
taining these and other similar utterances may 
be read with pleasure. It gives no very definite 
reply to the query propounded at the outset, 
but it does not pretend so to do. As the 
general result of its perusal, so far as it has any, 
will be to keep people from the stage, not to lure 
them to it, it may be commended as useful to 
some extent as well as agreeable. 


Rip van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. Edited by 
S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. (Greening.) — The 
presentation by Mr. Tree of ‘Rip van Winkle’ 
is responsible for the appearance of this work 
in what is called ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Edition,” a 
reference, it may be supposed, to the theatre 
rather than the monarch. With it are given an 
introduction dealing principally with Washing- 
ton Irving, and the theatrical history of ‘ Rip 
van Winkle,’ showing the versions of the work 
to be more numerous than we had supposed. 
Vastly preferable to the later renderings of the 
story, with which alone we are familiar, is the 
original. The further, indeed, that adapters 
have departed from Washington Irving, the 
more hopelessly have they gone astray. Bouci- 
cault got much praise for his adaptation, but the 
matter he introduced was the commonest melo- 
drama. The notion meanwhile adopted at Her 
Majesty’s of an apotheosis of both Rip and his 
wife is as little happy as it could well be. 
Except in the matter of popular association ‘The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ has nothing to do 
with ‘Rip van Winkle.’ The German story of 
‘Peter Klaus, the Goatherd,’ otherwise ‘ Die 
Ziegenhirt,’ which is printed in the volume, is 
the undoubted source of Irving’s legend. 

WE have also received an attractive illus- 
trated edition of Irving’s Rip van Winkle from 
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Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. Each page is pro- 
vided with an elaborate border, which is occa- 
sionally rather heavy, but the photogravures 
and little cuts are decidedly pleasing. 








THE ‘AGAMEMNON’ AT BRADFIELD. 


HicuHty creditable to the Bradfield boys was 
the performance of the ‘Agamemnon,’ especially 
as they managed this year—wisely, we think, on 
the whole—without any admixture of the elder 
talent which appeared in the ‘ Antigone’ two 
years ago. As a spectacle the drama was de- 
cidedly striking, Agamemnon in his chariot with 
Cassandra crouching at his feet being impressive 
enough to banish the suggestions of comic opera 
which, rather than divinity, now hedge a king 
on the stage. The monarch spoke well, as a 
rule, though he was hardly, we think, as cold 
and sarcastic as A’schylus intended—e.g., when, 
addressing his wife by no title, he tells her that 
she has improved the occasion at reasonable 
length. But here we trench on the many diffi- 
culties of interpretation which surround the 
play. It is enough to say that they are forcibly 
suggested to one who watches the drama unfold 
itself before his eyes. The Chorus (perhaps 
inevitably tedious to a modern audience) seem 
absurdly stupid and unpractical. Their leader 
had an excellent voice, but did not show enough 
emotion. He and his band of elders should 
hardly sit down when murder has been an- 
nounced and their own lives are in danger. 
Their part, reasonably abridged, was lightened 
by Mr. Abdy Williams’s light but pleasing 
accompaniment, which made some concessions 
to modern ideas of tune, but was otherwise suit- 
ably antique. The twenty-four lines of the 
Chorus after the murder should, at any rate, be 
uttered hastily; one is half inclined to suspect 
that the elders all spoke together, and the con- 
fusion resulting delayed action. There is the 
making of a good actor in Clyteemnestra (A. P. 
Blunt), who possessed dignity and delivered her 
tirades well, though not always facially self- 
possessed. More sinister suggestion than was 
given is due, we fancy, in such passages as 
ll. 346 and 971. Really excellent was Cassandra 
(L. Starey) in figure, dress, and intonation. 
Her lyrical 6roroé was quite thrilling. Agisthus 
(G. K. Leach) seemed to understand the Greek 
better than some of his compeers, but was too 
spasmodic inaction. The Herald (A. F. Gardiner) 
delivered his exposition satisfactorily, and the 
Watchman showed some feeling at his glad news. 
The school may be congratulated on possessing 
so healthy a chorus of old men, and so com- 
petent a selector of effective tints in costume. 
Opportunities for study on the part of the actors 
being limited, we need not refer to some details 
which might have been improved, but will only 
say that the performance was calculated to 
interest both the profane and the initiated in 
Greek mysteries. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


THE revival at the Royalty of ‘ Pélléas and 
Mélisande ’ loses much by the absence from the 
part of Golaud of Mr. Forbes Robertson, whom 
Mr. Frank Mills indifferently replaces. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell reappeared as Mélisande, 
and Mr. Martin Harvey as Pélléas and Mr. 
Hearn as Arkel. The new scenery with which 
the piece is given is a great improvement upon 
the old, and is indeed helpful, and the curtains 
which replace the fantastic act-drop previously 
in existence add to the comfort of the spectator. 

‘Oxivia’ is replaced this evening at the 
Lyceum by ‘The Bells’ and ‘A Story of 
Waterloo.’ It is given, however, as the after- 
noon entertainment. 

Mr. Forses Rosertson, who is back in 
London, will begin in September a tour in the 
country, in the course of which he will appear 
in ‘Hamlet’ and probably in ‘Qthello.’ He 
has engaged as his leading lady Miss Gertrude 








Elliott. He is credited with the intention of 
reviving Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s ‘The 
Devil's Disciple.’ 

A reEvivat of ‘The Private Secretary,’ with 
Mr. Penley in his original part of the Rev. 
Robert Spalding, is in contemplation at the 
Great Queen Street Theatre. 


‘THe Man or Forty’ is shortly to be 
withdrawn from the St. James’s Theatre, 
which will reopen on the 1st of September with 
Mr. Grundy’s expanded drama, ‘A Debt of 
Honour.’ 

‘An American Beauty’ is before long to 
be replaced by ‘ The Casino Girl,’ by Mr. H. B. 
Smith, with music by Mr. Ludwig Englander, 
a piece similar in class, the scene of which is 
laid in Egypt. 

‘THE Brixton BurGLaRY,’ produced eighteen 
months ago at Terry’s, has been transferred to 
the Strand, where it is nightly given with Mr. 
James Welch in his original part of the hero. 
It is fairly well played, though the female 
characters, with the exception of Miss Mabel 
Love as the maidservant, are weak. 

‘Tne GREAT PHILANTHROPIST,’ by Miss 
Gertrude Warden and the late Mr. Wilton 
Jones, will be produced at the Strand about the 
middle of next month. 

Tur performance of ‘The Death of Wallen- 
stein,’ with scenes from the ‘ Piccolomini,’ 
which constituted the last entertainment for 
the season of the Elizabethan Stage Society, 
took place on the 22nd inst. in the Lecture Hall, 
Burlington Gardens. The spot was ill-chosen, 
the hall not lending itself to military spectacle, 
and the guests had to sit in grievous dis- 
comfort. As the first time that the play had 
been seen on the English stage the occasion had 
interest. Under the title ‘Walstein,’ two repre- 
sentations of Schiller’s work were seen in Paris 
at the Odéon. The earlier rendering, by 
Liadiéres, was given in September, 1828; the 
second, by Villenave, in March, 1845. 

THE last performance at the Royalty of 
‘Magda’ will take place on the 14th of July. 
The theatre will reopen under the management 
of Mrs. Campbell on the 14th of October. 


A THREE-AcT comedy by Mr. Leslie Fomm 
was produced at Wyndham’s Theatre on Tuesday 
by a company including Miss Mather. 


THE rarity of the quarto editions of the plays 
of Shakspeare and his contemporaries is too 
well known to call for remark. The first, or 
quarto, issues of the works of the minor 
dramatists who flourished in the time of 
Charles I. are much more difficult to obtain 
than is generally supposed, and of recent years 
a few collectors have devoted special attention 
to these publications, but the prices are not yet 
prohibitive. At the late Mr. Francis Harvey’s 
sale last week, an unusually long series of the 
first quarto issues of the plays of both John 
Ford and James Shirley occurred, and sold at 
prices which varied from 31. to1ll. The four 
by Ford were all published anonymously. 
There were no fewer than ten pieces by Shirley, 
and such a series is not likely to occur again in 
one sale for a long time to come. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—X. Y.—A. R.—W. R.—A. M. B.— 
received. 

G. St. C.—Regret that we cannot use the article. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
To all parts of the United Kingdom, 
8. 


"3 
For Twelve Months... eos eos ove ow 15 3 
For Six Months oe oo ove ooo 8 


For all Countries within the Postal Union. 
For Twelve Months... coe ove ooo ee 18 
For Six Months eo oo ooo eco im Oo ® 


ELECTED DESIGN for NEW SESSIONS 
HOUSE, OLD BAILEY ; Architectural Congress—Papers and Dis- 
cussions on the Education of the Public in Architecture, Building By- 
Laws, Municipal Surveyors and Architectural Works, &e.; the 
Wallace Collection; the Central London Railway, &c—See the 
BUILDER of June 30 (4d. ; by post, 44d.). Through any Newsagent, or 
from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 











MESSRS. BELL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. 6s. 
MY DIOCESE DURING THE 
WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. 
ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D, 
Bishop of Natal. 

Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photo- 
graphs by Clinton '’, Dent, F.R.C.S., and others, 

Soon after the war broke out the Bishop of Natal under- 
took to act on several occasions as chaplain to some of the 
forces under Sir Redvers Buller. The Diary now published 
contains an account of his experiences during some of the 
most exciting episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions 
at Colenso and Spion Kop. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


VELASQUEZ. ByR. A. M. Stevenson. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

‘*Stevenson’s ‘Velasquez’ is no new book: it has had 
some years of life, and if good work count for aught in time 
aud achievement, as I believe it does, it must certainly 
endure while painters paint, and men delight or are 
interested in their work. I know but one book to place 
beside it in English, and that is the author’s ‘ Rubens,’...... 
the sole pieces of ‘art criticism,’ in the right sense of the 
phrase, that we have...... Stevenson is dead but now. But 
what is called art criticism can scarce ever be the same it 
was when he began his work of suggestion, edification, 
inspiration.”—Mr. W. E. HENLEY in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
July, 1900. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA, 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 
44 Il!ustrations, chiefly from Photographs. 
“Mr. Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the 
history of the school in an abstract that could scarcely be 
better, and his account of the school buildings and grounds, 
which is very well illustrated, is excellent.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 
“Tf successive foundations are dealt with in the 
delightful and masterly manner that characterizes Mr. 
Bradby’s share of the unde: taking, the success of the issue 
is assured.” —Fall Mall Gazette. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L. 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
‘Of his nine chapters eight are devoted to the new 
Charterhouse, and six of these to the plain facts concerning 
school life at Charterhouse as it is at the present day. He 
tells us all about the curriculum, the school exhibitions, 
the prizes and scholarships, the games, the ‘tuck’ shop, 
and the Charterhouse mission, and he goes into the question 
of expenses with wonderful completeness ; so much so that 
be has been at the pains not only to give samples of bills, 
highest and lowest, but also to make inquiries of various 
boys how much pocket-money they have brought with 
them from home, or have received during the term.”— Times. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s, 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each, 
NEW VOLUME, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


ESSAYS and ESSAY WRITING 
for PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. 
READY, B.A., Army and University Tutcr, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

This book is divided into three Parts. Part I. contains 

Rules and Directions for Beginners. Part II. contains 

Twelve complete Essays, preceded by an Analysis and 

Sketch of each, and followed by Notes and Explanations. 

Part III. contains Articles for advanced Pupils. An 

Appendix contains a List of Subjects set for Woolwich and 

Sandhurst. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—The COMPLETE VOLUME of MESSRS. CASSELL & COM- 
PANY’S Fine-Art Publication ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1900, 


is NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.” 





READY SHORTLY, price 5s. 


A COURSE of LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING in WATER-COLOURS. By J. MAC- 
WHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates, 

Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., is, without doubt, one of the most 
eminent living painters of landscape. The book he has 
prepared is an exposition of his methods of study and work, 
illustrated by most beautiful examples of his paintings in 
water colour. The book will probably meet with a very 
wide appreciation, for not only will it be most helpful to 
students, but the charm of its reproductions will commend 
it to all lovers of art. 


PICTORIAL VOLUMES. 


2 vols. price 9s. each, 


The QUEEN’S EMPIRE. With 
nearly 7OO exquisite Illustrations, 
reproduced from authentic Photographs, a 
large number of which have been made 
specially for this Work, and printed on Plate 
Paper. 

‘‘After the many scrappy and unsystematized 
albums which have been published of recent years, 
it is quite a relief to find such an excellent produc- 
tion as ‘The Queen’s Empire,’ which comes to us 
under the auspices of the responsible firm of Cassell 
& Company. We are supplied with a pictorial 
record in which the modes of government, rational 
institutions, forms of worship, methods of travel, 
sports, occupations, and home-life of the inhabitants 
of the Empire are faithfully portrayed by artistic 
reproductions of three hundred photographic views, 
a large number of which have been made specially 
for the work.”— Daily Telegraph. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, price 10s. 6d. 


The QUEEN’S LONDON. With. 


about 450 exquisite Views of London | 


and its Environs, together with a fine 
Series of Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond 


Jubilee Procession, 


‘A fascinating collection of photographs.” 
Times, 
“ The artistic finish displayed p'aces this publica- 
tion immeasurably above any other work of the 
kind,”—Putlice Opinion, 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND and WALES. 
With upwards of 320 beautiful Illus- 


trations, prepared from Copyright Photo. | 


graphs. loth gilt, gilt edges, price 9s.; on 
superior paper, half-persian, in Box, price on 
application. 

“This superb work contains 320 copyright illus- 
trations, and these are beautiful specimens of the 
photographer's art.”— Public (pinion, 

“The views have been carefully chosen, finely 
executed, and beautifully printed and arranged. 
The album would grace any drawing-room.” 

Christian World, 


“* Of all the reminiscences which have lately 


threatened the supremacy of the novel, by far | 


the best are these ‘ Personal Recollections’ of 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards. Not only do they 

| not contain a dull page; they do not contain 

a single page to which we can object on the 

ground either of bad taste or of indiscretion.” 
Daily Mail. 


| JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s, 6d. 
‘PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


The OUTLOOK says :—“' Personal Recollections’ 
is a volume which one reads at a sitting and wants 
to read again.” 

The STANDARD says :—‘‘ There is a fund of 
entertainment in Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
‘Personal Recollections.’” 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS 
OF CELEBRATED NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


By R. L, STEVENSON. 


‘THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 











ALREADY ON SALE, 


| By R. L. STEVENSON. 
| TREASURE ISLAND. 
| The MASTER of BALLANTRAE, 
CATRIONA. 
| KIDNAPPED. 
The WRECKER. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
The IRON PIRATE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 
DEAD MAN'S ROCK. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 


| NEW VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DEAN 
FARRAR. 


(Forming a Companion Volume to his ‘ Life of 
Christ.’) 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 15s. 
The LIFE of LIVES: Further 


Studies in the Life of Christ. By the Very 
| Rev. Dean FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S., Author of 
| ‘ The Life of Christ,’ ‘ The Life of St. Paul,’ &c. 

‘* Admirers of the Dean’s eloquence will welcome a book 
which exemplifies with undiminished force all its pecu- 
liarities.”— Times. 

‘There is no denying that it has proved to be one of the 
| most popular books of the century...... It may be said to mark 
a new era in the treatment of the Gospels.” — British Weekly. 





NOW READY, price 5s. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE HALF- 


YEARLY VOLUME. Containing a Complete 
Novel by R. W. CHAMBERS entitled ‘A Gay 
Conspiracy,’ Stories by Leading Writers of 
Fiction, Topical Articles, &c, Profusely 
illustrated. 


NOW READY, boards, price 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS MIDSUMMER 


VOLUME. With several Coloured Plates, 
numerous Pictures in Colour, Complete Stories, 
&e. 





SHORTLY, price 1s. 
PICTORIAL PRACTICAL GARDEN- 


ING. A Useful Manual for all Classes of 
Horticulturists. Giving Concise Directions 
for the Culture and Selection of the Leading 
Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. By WALTER 
P. WRIGHT. With upwards of 140 Illustra- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, READY 
| 

| 

tions. 


| JOST PUBLISHED, paper covers, price 6d. ; 
cloth, 1s. 


'CASSELL’S GUIDE to PARIS. 
Profusely illustrated. With Plan and Guide 
to the Exhibition. 

“The contents offer thoroughly useful and accurate 
| information. This illustrated handbook can be recom- 
| mended.”—Morning Post. 


READY SHORTLY, paper covers, price 6d. ; 
cloth, 1s. 


CASSELL’S PICTORIAL GUIDE to 
the CLYDE. Illustrated throughout, and con- 
taining numerous Coloured Plates and a Map. 





CHEAP EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS, price 6s. 


The NEW FAR EAST. By Arthur Diosy, Vice-Chairman of Council 


of the Japan Society, London. With 12 Illustrations from Special Designs by Kubota Beisen, of Tokio, a Reproduction of a 
Cartoon designed by H.M. the German Emperor, and a specially drawn Map, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
MRS. BISHOP’S LATEST WORK. 


The YANG-TZE VALLEY and 
BEYOND. An Account of Journeys in Central 
and Western China, especially in the Province 
of Sze-chuan, and among the Man-tze of the 
Somo Territory. By Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella 
L. Bird), F.R.G.S. With Map and numerous 
lllustrations, 8vo. 17. 1s. net. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
A New Text, collated with the Original MSS. and 
Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with 
many hitherto Unpublished Additions. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 

To be completed in 12 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


POETRY. Vol. III. The Giaour, 
BRIDE OF ABYDOS, CORSAIR, &c. 
[Just published. 


LETTERS. Vol. IV. 1816 to 1820. 


[Next week, 


FIFTH EDITION. 

A MANUAL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. For the Use of Officers of the 
Royal Navy, Officers of the Mercantile Marine, 
Yachtsmen, Shipowners, and Shipbuilders. By 
Sir W. H. WHITE, K.C.B. LL.D., Assistant 
Controller and Director of Naval Construction, 
Royal Navy. With Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, 248. 


A NOVEL BY RONALD MACDONALD. 

The SWORD of the KING: a Romance 
of the Time of William of Orange. Large 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A good ‘ bustling’ romance, with plenty of adventure, 
well devised and amusingly recounted.”— Spectator. 


WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 
THE NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
GUIDES to CHAMONIX and 


ZERMATT are NOW READY. With 
numerous I)lustrations and Maps. 3s, net each. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


UBLICATIONS NOUVELLES de la 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE et CIE. 
London : 18, King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
Paris: 79, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 


L’EPOPE & BYZANTINE a la FIN du DIXIEME 
SIECLE. Par M. GUSTAVE SCHLUMBERGER, membre de 
l'Institut. Seconde Partie. BASILE II , le TUEUR de BULGARES. 
Un volume in-8 jésus, contenant 262 gravures et 10 planches hors 
texte. Broché, 30 fr. ; Cartonné, 35 fr. ; Relié, 40 fr. 


PALEOGRAPHIE des CLASSIQUES LATINS. 
Collection de facsimilés, publi¢ée par EMILE CHATELAIN, ancien 
membre de !'Ecole francaise de Rome, directeur adjoint a’ l’Ecole 
Finiver des Hautes-Etudes, chargé de cours smal a 

’Université de Paris (héliogravure P. Dujardin 
uvrage honoré du prix Jean-Regnault par |’ ‘Académie des Inscrip- 

F<. et Belles-Lettres ) 

Mise en vente de Ja l4e Livraison (fin de la Deuxiéme partie) : 
Maxime-Valére, Cornelius Nepos, Florus, Suétone, Justin. Quinte- 
Curce, Histoire Auguste, Aurelius Victor, Ammien Marcellin 
(15 planches). Prix: 15 fr. 


T NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 











NEW 


VOLUME | 
Smallest Size 6} by 4} by 3 inch. 
NOW ‘Thinnest Paper (Royal India). 
Largest Ty pe (Long Primer). 
READY. Lightest Weight (under 8 ozs.). 


Suitable alike for the Pocket, Library, or Knapsack. 
Each Work complete in One Volume and Unabridged. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 
PICKWICK, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, OLIVER TWIST and 
SKETCHES by BOZ, OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, MARTIN CHUZZLE- 
WIT, BARNABY RUDGE, DOMBEY and SON. 


THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY, 
VANITY FAIR, PENDENNIS, The NEWCOMES, ESMOND. 
Other Volumes in both Series to follow Monthly. 
Prices : Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net; and 3s. net. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, Lendon, E.C. ; 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York ; and all Booksellers. 








NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION, 8vo. 15s. 
YHE MICROTOMIST’S VADE-MECUM: 


A Handbook of the Methods of To a Anatomy. 
By ARTHUR kage a tes LEE 
London: J, & A. Churchill, 7 


, Great Marlborough Street. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 


THE BOOK FOR THE DAY ON CHINA. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 3s. €d. 


CHINA and its FUTURE. In 


the Light of the Antecedents of the Empire, its People, 
and their Institutions. By JAMES JOHNSTON, Author 
of ‘ China and Formosa.” 

““Mr. Johnston is entitled to speak, for he has lived for 
several years in the country, and these pages show by crisp 
and well-informed exposition ef the facts and forces of the 
national life that be bas studied to some purpose not merely 
the genesis, but the present aspects of this new Eastern 
question which confronts the modern world.”’—Speaker. 

**Mr. Johoston has some interesting things to say about 
the country and its people, selected trom a large stuck of 
materials.” — Spectator. 

“The volume gives an interesting and well-informed 
sketch of its history, its institutions, its people, its religion, 
and its political prospects, and is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of readers interested in the immediate development of 
the Chinese question. It has a number of interesting illus- 
trations that add much to its value.”—Scotsman, 

‘*An excellent little book in every way, and specially 
valuable just now, in China’s present crisis.”— tock, 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS. A 
Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By F. W. BAMFORD. 
“The story is written with considerable skill, and there 
is no want of excitement.”—Daily Free Press. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


SOMERLEY. Schoolboy 


Undergraduate. By GILBERT SWIFT. 

“Written with the brightness and good spirits of youth, 
and its irresponsible playfulness will scarcely fail to please 
any one who can appreciate its hits at undergraduate 
nature.” —Scotsman. 


and 


In crown 4to. tastefully printed and bound, with 
37 Illustrations, price 10s, 


The PARISH and CHURCH of 


GODALMING, in the COUNTY of SURREY. By 
SAMUEL WELMAN. 
“Mr. Welman bas made a valuable addition to the rapidly 
increasing list of parochial histories.”—Spectator, 
“The account of Godalming Church could hardly be 
better done, for Mr. Welman is both scientific and popular.” 
Literature, 


In feap. 8vo. on antique paper, cloth, price 1s. net. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS of 


OXFORD. In Twelve Letters, addressed to the Kditor 
of the Ozford Chronicle. By an Old Freeman, STEPHEN 
QUELCH. 

“An agreeable, companionable collection of random 
memories. Chatty, unpretentious, and good-humoured, it 
moves in a pleasanter atmosphere than many a more 
ambitious volume.”— Daily Chronicle. 

‘*A most interesting little book. Mr. Quelch is a genial 
and intelligent raconteur, and any one interested in Oxford 
and Oxford life during the last sixty years will find his 
* Recollections ’ exceptionally interesting.” — Bookseller. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
‘Vidal * 8-2" CHIT-CHAT. 


By MABEL HUMBERT. ls. 

" All furnish topics for either edification or entertainment ”— Morning 
Post. ‘‘ Very entertaining reading.”—Daily News ‘CC.C’ reminds 
one of Khoda Broughton at her freshest.” Danning Advertiser. 

F. V. White & Co. London. 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, illustrated, 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENK of the “VOICE. 
For Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. 
“In a truly scientific spirit.’ ’—Atheneum. ‘1 am quite in accord 
with these observations.”—Sir M. Mackenziz. &@ 
By the SAME AUTHOR, illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


‘HE HYGIENE of the THROAT and EAR. A 
Popular Guide.—J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough 8t., W. 


I ETTERS COPIED WAITING. 
4 





while 





Keep a copy of all Letters ; no press ; no water; no brush; 
no work, Any ink; any pen; any paper. Our PEN- 
CARBON never smuts. Our clip holds paper firm. Write 
with no extra pressure and our 


PEN-CARBON LETTER BOOK 


produces a PERFECT copy—the clearest carbon copy you 
ever saw. Can be used anywhere. Simply slip your own 
paper into the clip and write as usual. Book copies Two 
Hundred Letters or Bills, and is refilled at a nominal ex- 
pense. Invaluable to Writers, Students, Bookkeepers, or 
any one who likes to keep record of Letters. Letters show 
no sign of copying. If your Stationer does not keep it write 
for FREE Specimen of work. 


PEN-CARBON BOOK CO, 
36, FRIAK LANE, LEICESTER. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


oe 


THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF CHINA 
ARE FULLY DESCRIBED IN 


CHINA in DECAY. The Story of a 


Disappearing Empire. By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. Revised 
Edition, bringing the History of China down to 1900, 
With 21 Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy 8vo. 6s. 
(This day. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ Mr. Krausse 
knows his China as few men in England to-day know it.” 


EW VOLUME OF THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM HANDBOOK. 


ANCIENT and MODERN SHIPS, 


Part I. Wooden Sailing-Ships. By GEORGE C., y, 
HOLMES. With 74 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 4s, 
This day, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
CHEAP ISSUE OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the 


GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portrait, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. éd. [ This day, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY, 1900. 
The POLICY of PEACE. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
An neh aa MINISTER and—a REMEDY. 
1 ° 
si RUSSIA, and the PEACE of the WORLD. By Dr. Karl 
ind. 





By Beckles 


TWO MOTTOES of CARDINAL NEWMAN. By Wilfrid Ward. 

The STAGING of SHAKESPEARE. By H. Beerbohm Tree. 

The WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT; WHAT IT WAS TO BE, 
and WHAT IT IS. By His Honour J adge Parry. 

CONCERNING HOSTS and HOSTESSES. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 

ON CLIMAX in TRAGEDY. By Prof. Lewis Campbell. 


WITH LANCET and RIFLE on the BEIRA RAILWAY. By L. 
Grman Cooper. 
The NAVAL STRENGTH of the SEVEN SEA-POWERS. I. By 


J. Holt Schooling. 
POETS as LEGISLATORS, By Albert D. Vandam. 
The PARIS EXHIBITION. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
The CRISIS in the FAR EAST. By Diplomaticus. 
‘The MARCH to PRETORIA. With 2 Maps. 
BY the IONIAN SEA. Chaps. 5-8. By George Gissing. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. 





FIRE. ANNUITIES, 


Invested Funds .. « + =£9,711,112. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 


50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, oe William Street, 
EC. ; 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 195, Pi 





LONDON OFFICES + Gilly, W.; 81, Fagware Koad, W. ; and 1, Vie- 
toria Street, 8. 
Amount Insured ...........+.06 £387 ,000,000 
Claims Paid .....cccodocscccccccce £14,600,000 


Agents Wanted in aoe, _— ee to be made to 
either of the above London Offi 
Norwich, June 24, 1 





AULEN'S S$ SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. | By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. | 


The Most Nutritious. 


Eres COCOA. 


EPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


For Breakfast and Supper. 





KPrss COCOA. 


KPrs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S pf AGNESIA. 


e best remedy f: 
ACIDITY of the ‘StoM ACH, ” HEARTBURN, 
HEADA‘ 5 T, 
INDIGESTI 


And Safest Aperiet for Delicate e Constitutions, 


and Infan' 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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ITALY AND HER INVADERS, MR. GRANT RICHARDS’ NEW BOOKS 
A.D ’ 376-8 l 4. Special ae oe Subscribers 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, 





D.C.L. Oxford and Durham ; Litt.D. Dublin ; Fellow of University College, London. 
8vo. clotb, with Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The VISIGOTHIC INVASION (4.0. 376-476) 

Vol. II. The HUNNISH INVASION, The VANDAL INVASION, tp rice 42s, 

and The HERULIAN MUTINY (a.p. 376-476) 

Vol. lI. The OSTROGOTHIC INVASION (4.D. 476-535) 

Vol. 1V. The IMPERIAL RESTORATION (a.0. 535-553) { Price 36 

Vol. V. The LOMBARD INVASION (4.. 553-600) 

Vol. VJ. The LOMBARD KINGDOM (4.p. 600-744) t Price 36s. 

Vol. VII. The FRANKISH INVASIONS (a.v. 744-774) 


Vol, VIII. The FRANKISH EMPIRE (4.p 774-814) t Price 24s. 


Price of the Complete Work, £6 18s. 


English Historical Review.—“ Great, indeed, is the service which Mr. Hodgkin has done 
both to historical research and to the popularization of historical knowledge by his narrative 
of this much neglected period of 450 years, The period of the welding together of Roman 
and Teuton is perhaps the most important in the whole range of history, and the reproach 
of dulness will hardly be raised against it by any one who has studied it in Mr. Hodgkin’s 
pages. In the first four volumes, indeed, though he has made the events and characters stand 
out before us as no one but Gibbon has done before, he is yet on more or less familiar ground ; 
but in the last four he has attacked a period of which no other literary history can be said to 
exist,” 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 


THE HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


Parts I, to III. NOW READY, price 1s. 6d. each. 
Each containing a Full-Page REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


SPECIAL EXTRA NUMBERS OF ‘THE ART JOURNAL.’ 
FULL OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BUILDINGS, PICTURES, AND EXHIBITS. 
Printed on a specially made Art Paper, 
Complete in Twelve Monthly Parts at ls. 6d. each. 
Part III, just published, contains, amongst others, an Article on 


MODERN BRITISH PICTURES at the PARIS EXHIBITION. 


With 20 Reproductions, ircluding Full-Page Illustration of a HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
WORK by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, and a Full-Page REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURE of THE 
CLUISTER OR THE WORLD, after ee HACKER, A.R.A, 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 


THE ART JOURNAL 


Contains a Full-Page PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE of 


THE PIANO, after J. MCNEILL WHISTLER, 


Together with numerous il!ustrated Articles, price 1s. 6d, 
ON SALE BY ALL BOUKSELLERS,. 











H. VIRTUE & CO., LTp., 26, Ivy Lane, 


THE NATIONAL FLAG. 


A COLOURED ILLUSTRATION OF THE N ATIONAL FLAG, 


COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE UNION JACK, 
IS GIVEN IN THIS WEEK'S 


NOTES AND QUERIES, June 30, 


With a Description by W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, F.S.A,. 
Price 4d., free by post 437., of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Mr. Grant Richards will be glad to send regularly 
notice of the publication of all the books > e pub- 
lishes on the eve of publication to any one who will 
Sorward to him his or her address for tiiat purpose. 


The CAMPAIGN of 1815. By W. O'Connor 


MORRIS. With Maps. Cloth, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 


POLITICS. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON, Author of ‘ Patriotism and 
Empiie.’ Cloth, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





GRANT ALLEN: a Memoir. By Epwarp 


CLODD. WwW ith Portrait ‘in Photogravure. Cloth, crown 8vo 6s. 


TRAVELS in ENGLAND. By RICHARD LE 
GALLIENNE. \ypeg 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 


PARIS of the PARISIANS, By J. F. Mac- 


DONALD. Cloth, crown 8vo. 5s. 


CYCLING in the ALPS. By C. L. Freeston. 


With 24 Full-Page Drawings by A. R. Quinton. Cloth, crown 8vo. 5s. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: his Life and Works. By 


__ROSA NEW! MARCH. V With ith Portrait Cloth, crown 8yvo. 6s. 


HOW to DEAL with YOUR BANKER. By 


HENRY WARREN, Author of ‘Banks and their Customers.’ 
Cloth, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


The STRUWWELPETER ALPHABET. 


With Verses by HAROL!) KEGBIE, and Illustrations in Colour by 

F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, Authors of ‘'The Political Strawwe!- 

peter.’ Feap. 4to. half-cloth, 3s. 6d. (Tenth Thousand. 

“ Never were pores funnier or more true to life, and the delight’ ‘ul 
pencil of ‘F. C. G.’ has r ever been used to any better purpose. ‘ ‘This 
elevating book’ ts emphatically a work to buy.” "— Spectator. 




















The STORY of BADEN-POWELL: “The 


Wolf that Never Sleeps.’”” By HAROLD REGBIE. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Third Edition. 


SIR GEORGE WHITE, V.C.: the Hero of 


Ladysmith. Ky ‘THOMAS COATES. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CAVE of ILLUSION: a Drama in Four 


By ALFRED SUTRO. With Introduction by MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK. Half-buckram, crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. n 


‘rhe author is a born playwright. He has pier the gift of 
the theatre. In point of construction the first and second acts of this 
play are nothing less than masterly.”—Daily Chronicle. 

DRIFT: Verses. By Horatio F. Brown, Author 


of ‘ Venetian Studies,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. buckram, 5s. net. 








WHERE and HOW to DINE in PARIS. By 


RUWLAND STRONG. Cloth, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d 





The NEW BATTLE of DORKING. By ******. 


Crown 8vo. paper wrappers, ls. 


NEW FICTION, 
HILDA WADE. By GRANT ALLEN. 
Illustrations and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. 
16mo. cloth, 6s. 
“ «Hilda Wade’ had all the observation of Sherlock Holmes, and twice 


his acumen....Mr. Grant Allen's last work is full worthy of his reputa- 
tion.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


The WALLET of KAI LUNG. By Ernesr 


BRAMAH. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


A SECOND COMING. By RicHarRD Marsu, 
Author of ‘ The Beetle,’ &c. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“the writer treats his subject with the utmost respect, and there is 
no trace of vulgarity in the writing.”’—Atheneum. 


The MONEY SENSE. By Joun Srrancs 


WINTER. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPUN YARN: Sea Stories. 


ROBERTSON. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 


OUTSIDERS: an Outline, By R. W. CHamBers, 


Author of ‘ The Cambric Mask,’ &c. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
*** Outsiders’ is a fine book.”—Daily Telegraph. (Second Edition. 


The GENTLEMAN from INDIANA. By 
BOOTH TARKINGTON. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Mr. Tarkington should go far. His first effort in fiction evinces no 

pt. of the 'prentice hand; it is a strongly conceived, fanciful story 

executed in a thoroughly workmanlike manner.’— World. 


MAITLAND of CORTEZIA. By Francis L, 


PUXLEY. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SPENDTHRIFT. 


DUDSWORTH. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 


With 100 
Imperial 


By MorGAan 


By FRAnNcIs 


A MAN: his Mark. By W. C. Morrow, Author 


of ‘‘The Ape, the Idiot, and other People.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. » 


BLIX: A Love Idyll. By FRANK Noraris, Author 
of ‘ McTeague,’ ‘Shanghaied.’ Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SCRUPLES. By THomAs Coss, Author of ‘The 


Courtship of Helen,’ &c. Cloth, crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
(Second Edition. 


‘*A readable novel comes very near to being the ideal novel, such a 
novel as ‘ Scruples.’”—Illustrated London News. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
| The Devil’s Die. 
At Market Value. 
| | Dumaresq s Daughter. 
The Duchess of Powysland. 

Philistia. | The Scallywag. 
Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
Blood Royal. 
Under Sealed Orders. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Cost of her Pride. 
A Golden Autumn. 

| The Step-mother. 


Babylon. 

In all Shades. 

This Mortal Coil. 
The Tents of Shem. 
Strange Stories. | 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Great Taboo. 


A Life Interest. 
By Woman’s Wit. 
ona’s Choice. 

Valerie’s Fate. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
Phra the Phcenician. | The Constable of St. Nicholas. 


By ROBERT BARR. 
In a Steamer Chair. A Woman Intervenes. 
From whose Bourne. Revenge ! 


By FRANK BARRETT. 

The Woman of the “r A Missing Witness. 

Bracelets. Under a Strange Mask. 
Fettered for Life. | Was She Justified ? 
The Harding Scandal. 

By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Celia’s Arbour. 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Side. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Monks of Thelema. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. ’*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
With Harp and Crown. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

The Revolt of Man. , Armorel of Lyonesse. 

All Sorts and Conditions of | St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

Verbena Camellia Steph- 
anotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice. 

The Master Craftsman. 

In Deacon's Orders. 

The City of Refuge. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Changeling. 

The Charm: Plays. 


Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well 

hen. 

Herr Paulus. 
To Call Her Mine. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. 
The Holy Rose. 





By AMBROSE BIERCE. 
In the Midst of Life. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
Ainslie’s Ju-Ju : a Romance of the Hinterland. 


By McD. BODKIN, Q.C. 
Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. Foxglove Manor. 
God and the Man. The Master of the Mine. 
The Shadow of the Sword. | The Heir of Linne. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. Woman and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. Red and White Heather. 
Annan Water. Rachel Dene. 
Matt: a Story of a Caravan. Lady Kilpatrick. 
The New Abelard. The Charlatan. 

By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. The Deemster. 
A Son of Hagar. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Basil. The Dead Secret. 
Hide and Seek. | Queen of Hearts. 
The Woman in White. | My Miscellanies. 
Armadale. | After Dark. | The Moonstone. 
No Name. | Man and Wife. 
A Rogue’s Life. | Poor Miss Finch. 
The Frozen Deep. | Miss or Mrs. ? 
The Law and the Lady. The New Magdalen. 
The Two Destinies. “I Say No.” | Little Novels. 
The Haunted Hotel. The Legacy of Cain. 
The Fallen Leaves. | Heart and Science. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. The Evil Genius. 
The Black Robe. Blind Love. 
By S. R. CROCKETT and OTHERS. 
Tales of our Coast. 


By B. M. CROKER. ¢ 
Pretty Miss Neville. Village Tales 
A Bird of Passage. Tragedies. 
Diana Barrington. Mr. Jervis. | Two Masters, 
Proper Pride. The Real Lady Hilda. 
Interference. | Married or Single ? 
A Third Person. | Beyond the Pale. 
Some One Else. In the Kingdom of Kerry. 
A Family Likeness. Jason. 
“To Let.” Miss Balmaine’s Past. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man from Manchester. 
The Mystery of Jamaica 


and Jungle 


Danevitch 
Terrace. Tales of Terror. 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 





| Saint Ann's | Billy Bellew. 
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| Tricotrin. | Puck. 


The Chronicles of Michael | 
| Pascarel. 
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By GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
A Fluttered Dovecote. | Double Cunning. 


Commodore Junk. King of the Castle. 
Cursed by a Fortune. The Master of the Cere- 


The Case of Ailsa Gray. | monies. 
The New Mistress. The Man with a Shadow. 
The Tiger Lily. One Maid’s Mischief. 
Witness to the Deed. The Story of Antony Grace. 
The White Virgin. This Man’s Wife. 
Black Blood. In Jeopardy. 
A Woman Worth Winning. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
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A Real Queen. | One by One. | Ropes of Sand. 
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Seth’s Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Giri. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. A Fair Colonist. 
The Fossicker. | The Golden Rock. 
Tales from the Veld. 
By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 
| Red Spider. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By BRET HARTE. 
| The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s. 
| Clarence. 
| Devil’s Ford. 
Barker’s Luck. 
| The Crusade of the ‘ Ex- 
celsior.’ 


Eve. 


Gabriel Conroy. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
Sally Dows. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
— Starbottle’s Client. 
Susy. | Three Partners. 
A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s. ‘ Tales of Trail and Town. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. | Ellice Quentin. { Beatrix Randolph. 
Sebastian Strome. | David Poindexter's 
Dust. | appearance. 
Fortune’s Fool. The Spectre of the Camera. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
Lady Verner’s Flight. | Peter's Wife. 
The Red-House Mystery. | An Anxious Moment. 
The Three Graces. | A Point of Conscience. 
A Mental Struggle. | Lovice. 
The Professor's Experiment. | The Coming of Chloe. 
Nora Creina. | April’s Lady.’ A Maiden all Forlorn. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
An Octave of Friends. 
‘*My Love! 
Tone. 


Dis- 


Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam 
Dundas. 
The Rebel of the Family. Paston Carew. 
The World Well Lost. Sowing the Wind. 
Under Which Lord ? The One Too Many. 
With a Silken Thread. | Dulcie Everton. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. , The Comet of a Season. 
Linley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. | Camiola. 
A Fair Saxon. | The Riddle Ring. 
Dear Lady Disdain. The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. Red Diamonds. 
Donna Quixote. The Three Disgraces. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
| Heather and Snow. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Fortune. | Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
The Voice of the Charmer. | The Way of a Woman. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. | A Son of Ishmael. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
The Gun-runner. The King’s Assegai. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. | Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. | Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Joseph's Coat. Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
Coals of Fire. Time’s Revenges. 
Val Strange. A Wasted Crime. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. | In Direst Peril. 
By the Gate of the Sea. Mount Despair. 
A Bit of Human Nature. A Capful o’ Nails. 
The Way of the World. | Tales in Prose and Verse. 
Cynic Fortune. A Race for Millions. 
First Person Singular. This Little World. 
By CHRISTIE MURRAY and HY. HERMAN. 
The Bishops’ Bible. One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Jones’s Alias. 


Phantastes. 


NORRIS. 
| Miss Wentworth’s Idea. 


By OUIDA. 
| Ariadné. | Friendship. 
| Moths. | Pipistrello. 
A Village Commune. 
| In Maremma. | Bimbi. 
» Wanda. | Frescoes. 
| Princess Napraxine. 
| Othmar. | Guilderoy. 
| Syrlin. | Ruffino. 
| Santa Barbara. 
| Two Offenders. 


By W. E. 


Strathmore. | Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. | Idalia. 


Folle-Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa. | In a Winter City. 
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By Proxy. 
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Christina Chard. 
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Madame Izan 


By CHARLES READE. 
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Johnstone. 
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Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


The Double Marriage. 
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Foul Play. 
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A Terrible Temptation. 
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A Simpleton. 
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| A Perilous Secret. 
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By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
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The} Romance of Jenny Har- 
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An Geen Tragedy. 


My Shipmate Louise. 
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The Phantom Death. 
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The Good Ship ‘‘ Mohock.”’ 


The Convict Ship. 


| The Tale of the Ten. 


Heart of Oak. 
| The Last Entry. 


| A Tale of Two Tunnels, + 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
The Master of St. Benedict's. | 
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Orchard Damerel. 

In the Face of the World. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 


| Fortune’s Gate. 


Gallantry Bower. 
‘lhe Wooing of May. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 


| A Proctor’s Wooing. 


Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Rogues and Vagabonds. { 
Mary Jane Married. 
Dagonet Abroad. 


Once upon a Christmas Time. 
| In London’s Heart. 
Without the Limelight. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Without Love or Licence. 
Long Odds 
The Outsider. 


| The Master of Rathkelly. 
| Beatrice and Benedick. 
| A Racing Rubber. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Way We Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. 
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Mark Twain’s Library of 
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Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Innocents Abroad. 

The Gilded Age. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. 

The American Claimant. 

The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 


By SARAH 
What She Came Through. 





Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhal! Ghosts. 
Sapphira. | Rachel Langton. 


The Land-Leaguers. 


| Marion Fay. 


TWAIN. 

Pudd'n-head Wilson. 

The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

The Adventures 
Sawyer. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

Roughing It; and The Inno- 
cénts at Home. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 


TYTLER. 

The Macdonald Lass. 

The Witch-Wife. 

Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses, 
A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. 


of Tom 


| A Young Dragon. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


Her Two Millions. 
Red Ryvington. 


| The Old Factory. 


, Two Pinches of Snuff. 


Trust-Money. 

Birch Dene. 

Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 
For Honour and Life. 

A Woman Tempted Him, 
Roy of Roy’s Court. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 
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The Dram-Shop. 
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Money. j 
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